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WOMAN’S PLACE. 


BY MISS A. GAMMAGE. 


Oh, where is woman s loveliest place, 
Where shiveth her star most bright ! 

Is she the fairest in courtly bowers, 
And in halls that beam with light ! 

When she glideth through the mazy dance, 
A joyous and brilliant thing, 

Does her beauty then to the gazers hearts 
The truest of rapture bring ! 

Oh no ! it is not in festive scenes 

The light of beauty the fairest beams. 


Is it when by the spirit of freedom roused 
She graspeth the spear and shield, 

And scruples not in a rightful cause 
To enter the battle-field : 

Bat leads with the mien of one inspired 
The brave and the warlike on ; 

Nor pauseth, so much as to dream of fear, 
Till her country’s cause is won ? 

Oh then is the star of her glory bright, 

But it shineth not with its purest light. 


Is it when science or learning place 
Their wreaths on her temples fair, 

And she learns in the pride of loveliness 
The laurels of fame to wear ! 

And many are listening with anxious hearts 
To catch but her slightest word ; 

As if it were not a daughter of earth 
But an angel that they heard. 

Oh, is she not then to those listeners dear ! 

She is,—but think not her reign is here. 


Home is fair woman's loveliest place, 
Oh there is her power supreme, 

Although she may shine in other scenes 
It is but like a spiendid dream. 

But there she holdeth each heart in chain 
With a sweet but binding spell ; 

Tt th the might of an earthly tongue 
The strength of her reign to tell. 

Oh there is her lovely star most bright— 

There it shines with its holiest light. 


THE CRUMBY.” 


BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


fruit in a paper, begged her acceptance of it. “I am very interested,” (in one 
sense this was a * fib,”) ‘and always try to secure a customer.” 
| “ You are very kind,” said the female, while the blood mantled in her pallid 
countenance as she accepted the proffered gift. She departed very much gra- 
tified by the kind consideration of Mrs. Bundle, who, on her part, was as much 
gratified as if she had made a great bargain. 
| She certainly secured her custom, such as it was ; for she appearad as poor 
as she was evidently genteel. 
| About two months after this occurrence. Mother Davies, who was a regular 
cus‘omer at Mrs. Bundle’s, came in for a trifle and a gossip. z 

“Well, Mother Davies,”* said Mrs. Bundle, *‘ how does the world use yout” 
| “Can't get my rents,” said Davies. * The two-pair hav'nt paid me a farden 
‘for a matter o’ three weeks.” 
| “ Why don’t you give ‘em notice to quit!” said Mrs. Bundle. “If people 
a pay one week, I al’ays think in course they can't pay two. Follow my 
|plan.” 
| “ WishI could,” ruplied Mrs. Davies ; “but the fact is, it’s a woman as is 
aid in,—and a upstart ma’am she is,too. She's werry genteel—oh! 7 
genteel, to be sure !—but can't pay her rent. Gentility without ability, says I, 
‘1s like mustrad withont the beef,’ 
|‘ Bat where's her husband inquired Mrs. Bundle. 
| “God only knows,” said Mother Davies ; “ for my part, I never set eyes on a 
‘man since the day she fust come in. ‘The wurst on it is, she’s so werry unso- 
ciable like ; for, while she did pay her rent, | was werry attentive, in course, 
you know, and thought as how the poor thing was moped to death, and so I 
\offered to cme and sit with her, for company's sake. “Thank’ee mem,’ says 
‘she, as if vatter would’nt melt in her mouth, * [ won't trouble you,.’—which was 
as oom as to say, you know, ‘i’m meat for your masters.’ I do "bominate 
pride !”” 
** What sort of woman is she !’ demanded Mrs. Bundle. 
| “Oh! a thin, pale-looking body, as seems to have been nussed on weal and 
chickens—ravther a duilicat creetu to look at, with more pride than pence.” 

* Does she wear a straw bonnet and a Sco:ch cloak?” 

** Exactly,” replied Mother Davies. ‘ Do you know her?” 
“She's been a customer of mime,’ said Mrs Bundle. 
_ “T hope she’s notrun up a score, that’s all; for I’m thi you'll have a 
precious difficult job to get your money,” remarked the lodging-house keeper. 
| —_ owes me nothing,” said Mrs. Bundle. “ You know I never give trust 
long.”” 
“You're right. I wish to goodness I could do the same. But I’ve given 
jher notice, and next week she turns out neck and crop; and I s’ pose 
‘whistle for the rent. But my old man’s waiting for his eggs, and I must be off, 
or I shall catch it. Good b’ye.”” And away scuttled Mother Davies. 
_ Mrs. Bundle resumed her occupation of weighing out quarterns of ; 
\but she was unusually tardy in her operations, her mind being occupied with the 
istelligence of Mother Davies ; for she had taken a “fancy” to the “ upstart ”’ 
lodger, and was cogitating in her own mind upon the prudence and propriety of 
seeing after her,’’—that is, she blindly imagined that Prudence and 


Mrs. Bunpie was an extraordinary woman,—in Persia, where it is saidj/we:e summoned to the counsel of her thoughts, when, in point of fact, those two 
they buy beauties, by weight, she would have fetched an incalculable sum,—tor, worldly-minded prudes were both represented by Goodnature. 
she was very extensive !—indeed, a woman upon the largest scale ! She was} No sooner was the shop shut up than the widow threw on her “ things,” and 


about forty, and not handsome, although her teeth and eyes were of the first| 
order, and her voice as soft and clear as the bell at her shop-door ; for she kept, 


\trundled off to the lodging-house of Mother Davies. 
The lodging-house keeper was not at home ; but Mrs. Bundle, who as she 


a chandler’s shop, and was a retailer of spices, tobacco, red-herrings, bacon, |said *‘never stood on any repairs,” when she had “ set her mind on anything,” 
cheese and groceries, and the sundries which are usually sold at such stores.| proceeded to the “ two-pairs,” and, tapping at the door, her summons was an- 


Her good humour was irrepressible, and her “ gossip’’ so pleasant, that great! swered by a miserable old woman who officiated as nurse. 
thought a wo-|, “I hope you will excuse the liberty, ma‘am,” said she, 


and sma ll delighted in her; but she was proud—proud of ee 


the 


man of business, and it was pride not wituout foundation ; for she was a shrewd,| apartment, and proceeding at once to the bed; “ but I want to see the 


clear-headed woman, who knew how to go to market, kept her own books, while, 


‘babby.” 


her shop was a perfect pattern ; for she could lay her hand upon anything in a) The young woman, who was sitting up in the bed, did not re sill iat, 


moment. 
She never went to law ; for, if she was unfortunate in giving a week's credit) 


jtor, but bowed her head. 
| My name's Bundle, ma’am ; | keep the chandler's shop at the corner,” said 


to any of her numerous customers, and they failed to pay, she never wasted her, the good natured woman, “ and I've come to look after my customer. Wonder- 
time nor her money, in summonses or attending the petty courts, but invariably) ed I hadn't seen you so long ;"’ and, approachiug the bed, the invalid extended 


The consequence was, that the parties, 


put a cross against the delinquents. 


‘ner hand 


who really appreciated her forbearance, spent their ready money with her, and) “ You're very kind,” said she, faintly “TI thank you, and feel obliged—” 


“trust” at the inferior shops in the neighbourhood ; and so, in the “long 
+ a Mrs. Bundle found herself better off than her competitors in the chandlery 

e. 

One day, while reading a double-columned edition of ‘ Joseph Andrews,” 
which she had rescued from a lot of waste paper she had lately purchased, a 
female entered the shop in a decent straw-bonnet, and enveloped m a tartan 
plaid cloak. 


She was evidently superior to the usual class of Mrs. Bundle’s customers, || 


although her orders were peculiarly moderate, consisting of two rashers of ba- 
con, one ounce of coffee, and a quarter of a pound of * moist.”’ 

Mrs. Bundle was executing the order, when the young woman said, “I am 
going to be very rude,—but will you allow me, ma’am, to take one of these 

gs PF cor to a shallow basket, or punnet, on the counter, containing about 
a pound of the sweet fruit. 

“ Certainly, my dear,” said the obliging Mrs. Bundle ; and then glancing at 
the figure of her customer, she laughed good-humoaredly, and continued “ eat 
them all if you please, my dear ;"’ and the young woman incontinently attacked 
the basket, and ate voraciously. 

The goods were weighed, and laid upon the counter, and half-a-crown ten- 
dered in payment. Change was given. ‘“ You have not taken for the figs,’’ said 
she, counting the money. ‘I really cannot think of—” 

‘*- Dont mention it, my dear,” said the considerate Mrs. Bundle ; “ you're 


|. “ He has never seen it,” replied the young woman; “he is far away at sea. 


heartily welcome. I see how it is!”—and, emptying the remainder of the 


b. 5, Don’t talk,” said Mrs. Bund'e, as the young woman threw hack the coun- 
terpane, and exhibited the infant fast asleep. ‘* What a beautiful boy ?” ex- 
jclaamed Mrs. Bundle ; “ bless its little soul! how pretty it looks! D’ ye know, 
)ma’am, I’m particular found o’ babbies !—they are so innocent and so helpless. 
jis not its father pleased '” 


I expect he is in the East Indies by this time.” 

“Dear me!" said Mrs. Bundle ; and then she whispered, “ Tell nurse to 
‘leave the room.” 
| The young woman obeyed her, and the nurse retreated. e 

* Excuse me, ma’am,” said Mrs. Bundle, “ but I have been a mother myself, 
and I knows from experience that such a fine boy as this is wants a great deal 
ito support it. You ought to live well, or you'll injure your constitution.” ‘ 
| “I know it, and I feel it,” replied the mother; ‘\betihaye no means. I 
have received no remittance for the last three months, and I am already deeply 
indebted to my landlady for rent—what-can I do!” Lutuane 

“ Before I answer that question,” said Mrs. Bundle, “I shall do as the Qua- 
kers do, ask you another,—what are you! Are you really married! I mean 
no offence ; mine is not curiosity ; but I wish tu serve you,—and that's the holus 
of my coming here.” 

e young woman smiled, and replied, “In yonder box is my marriage 

tificate. I am the lawful wife of Andrew Walince, mate on Anh the Princess 


Elizabeth, bound for India; and I am the daughter of a gentleman.” 


| 
| 
| 
H 
j 
| 
| 
entering 
I 
| 
| 
| 


. the truth of it every day I live. 
\deuce a morsel will anybody offer you; but if you're rich, and don’t want 
“one, everybody’s inviting you out, and you may stuff and cram for a blue 


~ Bundlescalled it,—and insisted upon her wearing it. 
- ligence of the arrival’ofithe vessel in which her husband sailed. 
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“Let me see it,” said the woman of business ; and the young mother pre- 
sented her with the keys. After examining the document with due care, she 


-Teturned it to its depositary. 


“Tam satisfied,” said she; ‘“ and now, as I told you once afore, ma’am, 1) 


am interested, and if I may he so bold, I would ask how much you owe !” 

** Not more than thirty shillings,’’ replied the mother. 

“Umph !”” said Mrs. Bundle, and, considering for a moment, she continued, 
“ keep up your spirits, my dear, and I'l] see you again to-morrow. Meanwhile, 
if you should want anything in my way, send to the shop, and I'll give you 
credit. Now, don’t talk—keep yourself quiet. Come, nurse, look after your 
patient,” said she, opening the door, outside of which the poor creature had 

herself, whether for curiosity or convenience we know not. 

Mrs. Bundle bade good night to the mother, and slipped a shilling into the 

hand of the old crone, who * lit”? her down stairs. 


Mrs. Bundle, according to her promise, repaired to the lodging again at the} 


pointed time. 

“Mrs. Wallace,” said she, “‘I don’t think you’re altogether so comfortable 
in these lodgings as you ought to be. I’ve bin a thinking I could make room 
for you in my bit.of a place. What do you think of it ?” 

“I have no money,” said Mrs. Wallace, *‘ or I should be extremely happy to 
accept your offer.” 


*Money—nonsense. Your husband is liable, and I dare to say he'll come), 


home with a mint o’ money. I tell you what I'll do—I’ll pay all up, and, if so 
be the daddy don't come home, why, I'll take the babby in payment of all de- 
mands ;”’ and the old woman laughed so heartily at her own proposition’ that she 
inspired Mrs. Wallace with courage, and she consented at once to the “ condi- 
tion” of the bond. 

The affair was soon arranged, and Mrs. Bundle paid so inuch attention to her! 
lodger, that she was very speedily enabled to quit her room, and join her jolly. 
hostess ; and her good humour was so contagious, that Mrs. Wallace declared 
she felt stronger and happier than she had ever done during the whole course of 
her existence. 

Mrs. Bundle not only liked the good things of this world, but had ample 
means of procuring them, and she took especial care that her new lodger should) 
want jor nothing. 

Although there was a dash of vulgarity in her gossip, she exhibited so much! 
heartiness, that it was enough to disperse a whole legion of blue devils ; and. 
whenever Mrs. Wallace mentioned her obligations, she, good creature, invaria- 
bly declared that she thought she had made a very good bargain, and expected 
to receive an usurious interest for all she advanced, until Mrs. Wallace was at 
last almost convinced, from the repetition, that she was really conferring a fa | 
vour upon her fat and facetious landlady. ‘She hoped,”’ she said, *‘ to have} 


the pleasure of presenting her boy to its father in a few months.” i] 
“ Providence is good,’’ said Mrs. Bundle, “ and hope is an excellent thing in! 


its way ; but I tell you what, my dear,—(those hands, anybody can see, were 
never made for hird work,)—but,—I’ve been thinking, now the child is getting; 
older, and you are stronger, that I can carve out something for you to do that, 
will make you independent. I’ve seen what you can do in the way of needle- 
work, and I’ve a notion you can turn a pretty penny, if so be you’ve a mind to 

“T’m willing to do anything in m er to make you a return for your 
kindness,” said Mrs. Wallace. 


“ Don't mention that, my dear,” replied Mrs. Bundle ; “I only think now of 


era interest, not my own ; and am sure of it you can make a lot of those fal- 
als and things that will fetch a good price.”’ 

* But | know nothing of trading and dealing.”’ 

“ Somuch the worse, and the sooner you learn the better. Lord bless you! 
if you knowed how I was left, a lone creature, without a soul to lend a hand ; 
but I had a sperrit, and fought through it all,—and now look at me I’m my) 
own missus, have got a shop well stocked,—all paid for, too,—and have got an. 
old stocking in a corner with a few pounds in it. You make the things, and rll! 
carry the goods to market for you. Lord bless your heart, there’s more ways! 
of killing a cat than hanging of her.” 

Mrs. Wallace, who felt delighted at any opportunity of showing her tions of 


and repaying her landlady, set willingly to work, and, under the directions o 
Mrs. Bu 


ndle, who had ascertained at the various milliners the prices given for 
the choicest work, she filled up all her vacant time in finishing the first lot. 

As she anticipated, Mrs. Bundle found not only no difficulty in disposing} 
of the articles, but received orders for more than her lodger could execute ; 
for the beauty and finish of the work were admirable. : 

The sales were more productive than their most sanguine hopes could have 
anticipated. 

The woman of business, however, soon discovered that it would prove more 
advantageous if she divided the stock among several shops; she had more 
strings to her bow ; and, the more sparingly she supplied them, the more eager 
they became for more ; and when she found she had really established a trade, 
she began almost imperceptibly to raise her prices, until at last she succeeded 
in obtaining double the sum she received for the same goods two months before ; 
and Mrs. Wallace became so prosperous that she was enabled to engage a nurse- 
girl for her boy, and repay Mrs. Bundle. 

As for the old woman, she was perfectly delighted at the extraordinary suc- 
cess of her hint, and prided herself not alittle upon her management of the 
whole affair ; she would not, however, receive any commission from her pro- 
tégée, but, on the contrary, charged her a mere trifle for her board and lodging. 

* No, no,”’ replied she, to the solicitations of Mrs. Wallace, ‘‘ make a purse, 
my dear (I’ve plenty, and to spare ;) for, unfortunately, in this wicked world 
money’s our best friend. *m sorry tosay it, but so it is; and I see 
If you're r, and want a dinner, the 


moon. 
Mrs. Wallace smiled, and desisted from importuning her friend—her friend 


in Weed ; she, however, did make her a cap—*a splendid affair,” as Mrs. 
Two or months away, but the young mother received no intel- 
Hope deferred began to make her heart sick ; and she would sometimes fall 
into a mel musing, notwithstanding the good humour of her “* Cramby”’ 
landlady, who frequently detected her weeping over her bor | boy. 
Oh! dear me!. but this will never du at all!” exclaimed Mrs. Bundle ; 

I can’t allow this,—I can’t, indeed! Why you'll spoil your face, my dear. 


come cheer up, and I’ll go down to the docks to-morrow myself, and see what 
‘IT can do.” 


although her singular figure created some mirth among ihe underlings, she press- 
ed her point so good-humouredly, and joined with such good-will in their jibes 
and jests, that she won so far upon one of the gentlemen officials, that he prom- 
lised to send her the earliest news of the ship's arrival. ; 

“There's a good gentleman, do now,” said she, earnestly, ‘ for it’s 
particular ; and I don’t care standing something handsome to any one who brings 
it.”’ 

‘“* Very well ; I have your address ; and you may depend upon me,” said he ; 
and she departed. 
* * 7” * * * 

Mrs. Bundle was not of a prying disposition, and had therefore never inquired 
of her lodger the cause of the abject state from which she had so charitably res- 
cued her; but Mrs. Wallace, of her own accord, imparted to her the particu- 
lars, of her life, deeming it a duty to one who had, cikous any real prospect of 
reward, treated her in such a friendly manner. 
|. She was, she informed her, the only daughter of a country-gentleman of in- 
dependent property. That he had introduced her to Mr. Wallace, who was the 
son of an old schoolfellow ; and although he was perfectly aware of the affection 
existing, neither opposed nor approved of the match, for he was an indolent, 
good, easy man, who sedulously avoided all trouble. Mr. Wallace had request- 
ed his permission to pay his addresses to her ; but being a man of no decision, 
he had given no answer ; although by allowing him to continue his visits, he 
tacitly consented to his proposal. The lover, consequently, induced her to 
marry him privately ; and after spending some months with his bride, secretly 
‘enjoying all the pleasures of * stolen sweets,” he departed for India. 

No sooner had he quitted her with the hope of bettering his fortunes, than 
‘Mrs. Wallace discovered, to her dismay, that her father had also contracted 
matrimony with the housekeeper—a low, artful, and designing woman, who 
had made herself so generally useful to the old man that she became almost 
necessary to his comfort, or at least, so he erroneously supposed ; but she 
\speedily ruled the roast, and made herself master of his establishment, dis- 
barging the old servants, and supplanting them with creatures of her own se- 
‘lection. 

_ No sooner had she discovered the secret of the young bride, for she could 
no longer conceal it, than she insisted upon her removal, and the old man re- 
‘luctantly parted with his daughter. 
__ * Maria,”’ said he, “ you must go for the sake of peace ; there is some money 
for you ; take a lodging, and write tome. Your father will be rendered mise- 
‘rable if you remain, and by no means happy when you are gone. Write tome, 
and I will do what | can to assist you till Wallace’s return.” 

| Mrs. Wallace went to London, and wrote repeatedly to her father, but recei- 
ived no answer. 

** How cruel, to be sure !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Bundle. 

**I do not blame my dear father,” said Mrs. Wallace, “ for I have no doubt 
he is ignorant of my situation, and that my mother-in-law has intercepted all 
imy letters.’’ 


* + * * 


Mrs. Bundle was alone in her shop, for Mrs. Wallace had gone with the little 
nursery-maid and her boy to take a long walk, which, whenever the weather 
was fine, Mrs. Bundle insisted on, declaring that it was very well to earn mo- 
iney, but that health was better than wealth, and she would not stand by and 
‘see her work herself to death. She was alone, and not a soul in the house, 
(when a porter from the docks came to apprise her of the arrival of the Princess 
\Elizabeth. 
| The good creature was as delighted as if the vessel had brought her a hus- 
\band of her own from the far East, and generously giving the man half-a-crown 
for his trouble, called in a neighbour to take care of her store, and departed, 
(without ‘waiting for the return of Mrs. Wallace, which she did not expect for 
‘an hour or two. 
_ She soon found herself in the docks, and went direetly to the “ kind gentle- 
‘man’? who had taken so much interest in her inquiries.” 
|_‘*Sorry to trouble you, sir,” said she ; “but, whereabouts is the Princess 
|Elizabeth 
/ “And what do you want with the Princess Elizabeth?’? demanded a fine 
igentileman, who was talking with the official. 
| “T want to see one of the officers, sir,” replied Mrs. Bundle. 

* ‘They've all cut and run long since, my good woman,” replied the gentle- 
man. 

** Dear me, how unfortunate !’’ replied the sanguine Mrs. Bundle. 

The official smiled, and whispered to the gentleman. 

‘This is the eaptain of the Princess Elizabeth,” said he ; “ and he will, per- 
haps, give you some information.” 

** Willingly,”’ replied the captain ; “do any of the rascals owe you a score ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Mrs. Bundle, curtseying ; “it’s not that. J wanted to see 
a Mr. Wallace very particular ; a mate, | b’lieve they call him.” 
. “Wallace?” said the captain; “and, pray, what’s your business with 

im?” 

“Why, sir, I don’t care telling of you, because you’re a gentleman, and I’m 
of you won’t laugh at the old woman. I’ve a message from his lady, that’s 


“Why, you’re not from the country 

“No, sir; I live hard by, in London.” 

““My good woman, you must be mistaken in the man,” replied the captain. 

“Not a bit. Imean Mr. Wallace, of the Princess Elizabeth, the lawful hus- 

band of Miss Maria Dormer, that was.” 

‘Gracious heaven!” exclaimed the captain. ‘‘ My good woman, my name is 

Wallace, and I am that young lady’s husband. Say, is she well !—where is 

she ?—how is it she is in London !—is her father dead ?” 

‘One question at a time, if you please, sir,” said Mrs. Bundle. “ Well, 

“eye goodness me! this is a Providence! Yes, sir, Mrs. Wallace is well. 
nly to think you should be a captain! Oh, sir! she is more beautifuller than 

ever ; and there's such a boy !”” 

“Come along,”’ said Captain Wallace. ‘“ Well, this is an unexpected plea- 
sure. Come along, my good creature ; come, take my arm, and we’ll as 
we go.” 

‘And away the handsome captain walked with the proprietor of the chandler’s 
shop, who, although a very active woman, and almost as excited as the captain 
himself, wasted her breath so in answering all his eager queries, that when she 
arrived at the domicile she declared she was ready to drop. 

The captain by her command ensconced himself in her little back-parlour, and 
the old woman fidgetted about at the door. 

Pst The ship’s come !”” cried she, as Mrs. Wallace approached ; give me the 
chi ” 


"Now Mrs. Bundle did not understand much about shipping affairs; but 
~we-n~s daunted by difficulties, and pursued her inquires so earnestly, that, 


“ Then let us go directly !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Wallace. “Nay, do not stay 
moment—minutes are hours,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Tut! tut! come, rest yourself a few minutes.” 


“My dear Mrs. Bundle!” cried Mrs. Wallace, in a supplicating tone, of quizzing me about hin, and telling me I should be his wife. 


pray do consider 
* Be cool, now; don’t flurry yourself,’ said Mrs. Bundle. 
dear, he should be in the house.” 
“Ts he here exclaimed Mrs. Wallace. 
“ He is,” replied the soul, as the parlour-door opened, and Captain Wal- 
lace caught his little wife in his arms, and carried her in. } 
A few minutes elapsed, and Mrs. Wallace opened the door, tears of joy 
streaming down her flushed cheeks. 
“ Bring in the boy, my dear friend,” said she. 
* * > 


“ Suppose, my 


* 


Happy hours were those passed in the back-room of the chandler’s shop on 
that memorable day ; and when the gallant and handsome captain was informed: 
of the generous conduct of Mrs. Bundle, h2 actually rampled her best cap (that} 
memorable cap made by the delicate hands of his own wife. and expressly kept) 
in “lavender” for high days and holidays), in embracing and kissing the! 
laughter-loving dame. | 

* * * * * * 

Captain Wallace had made a handsome independence by his long voyage,| 
and resolved, like Will Watch, “ to coil up his hopes, and to anchor on shore ”’! 

He had an account, however, to settle with his wife’s father. 
ten on every opportunity from India, and made several remittances, none of 
which his wife had received. This was a mystery that he was determined to 
unravel. 


the party on that day, he was then a lad of fourteen, and the emperor was fond 
Nothin genraged 
me so much: I could not bear to be considered such a child, and particularly at 
that moment, for there was a ball in prospect to which I had great hopes of papa 
allowing me to go, and I knew that his objection would be founded on my being 
too young. 

Napoleon seeing my annoyance desired young Las Cases to kiss me, and he 
held both of my hands whilst the little page saluted me. I did all in my power 
to escape, but in vain. The moment my hands were at liberty I boxed le petit 
Las Cases’ ears most thoroughly. But I determined to be revenged on Napo- 
leon ; and in descending to the cottage to play whist, an opportunity presented 
itself, which I did not allow to escape. 

There was no internal communication between the part occupied by the 
emperor and the rest of the house, and the path leadmg down was very 
steep and very narrow; there being barely room for one person to pass 
atatime. Napoleon walked first, Las Cases next, then his son, and lastly my 
sister Jane. 

I allowed the party to proceed very quietly until I was left about ten vards 
behind ; and then J ran with all my force on my sister Jane. She fell with ex- 
tended hand on the little page ; he was thrown upon his father, and the grand 
chamberlain, to his dismay, was pushed against the emperor ; who, although the 


He had writ-| {shock was somewhat diluted by the tume it reached him, had still some®difficulty 


from the steepness of the path in preserving his footing. 
1 was in extacies at the confusion I had created, and exulting im the re- 


ilvenge I had taken for the kiss; but I was soon obliged to change my note ot 


“We want nothing of your father,” said he ; but I must have this explana-||tr iumph. 


tion ; for, had it not been for our jolly, kind-hearted friend, vou might have’ | 
perished.” 
He first repaired to his agents in London, and found, not only that his bills || 
were duly paid, but apparently properly endorsed, and bearing the receipt of his | 
wife. They were, of course, forgeries. i 
He immediately took post-horses, and in a few hours was m the presence of'| 
Mr. Dormer. 
His wife was gone to a Methodist chapel in the neighbourhood, which she'| 
had lately patronised, to the delight of the preacher, who was a frequent guest | 
at her husband’s table, for he was afraid to say that he disliked the low and il- | 
literate, and had not the courage to kick him ent. 
Mr. Dormer was delighted to see him, and to learn news of his daughter, de- | 
claring that she had never written to him since her departure. 
“ My dear sir,” said Captain Wallace, “I see it all, the letters have been!) 
intercepted.” 
“ Pray say nothing to Mrs. Dormer about it,” said the old gentleman, “ or | 
she'll make the house too hot to hold me. 1 am already a miserable man, and 


Las Cases was thunderstruck at the insult offered tothe emperor, and becam: 
perfectly furious at my uncontrollable laughter. He scized me by the shoulders, 
and pushed me violently on the rocky bank. 

Jt was now my tur to be enraged. | burst into tears of passion, and turning 
to Napoleon, eried out, 

* Oh, sir, he has hurt me.” 

* Never mind,”’ replied the emperor 
you punish him.” 

And a good punishing he got: I boxed the little man’s ears until he begged 
for mercy ; but I would show him none, and at length Napoleon let hin go. 
telling him to run, and if he could not run faster than me, he deserved te be bea 
ten again. 

He immediately started off as fast as he could and I atter him, Napoleon clap 
ping his hands and laughing immoderately et our race round the lawn 

Las Cases never hked me after this adventure, and used to call me a rnd: 
hovden. 

I never met any one who bore these kind of things so well as Napoleon. He 


* Ne pleurs pas—I will hold him wile 


sufficiently punished for my folly.” ‘seemed to enter into every sort of mirth or fun with the glee of a child, and 


“If I'm not mistaken, sir, I shall be able to serve you materially. Depend | 


though I often tried his patience severely, I never knew him to lose his temper 


on it, that in taking a just vengeance, | will spare you,”’ replied Captam Wal-! or fall back upon his rank or age, to shield himself from the consequences of his 
lace. 


own familiarity and indulgence to me. 


[ lucked upon him indeed, when wit 


At his request the servants were summoned, and after much hesitation they) him, almost as a brother or companion of my own age, and all the cautions | 
confessed that they had recived letters on several occasions, and invariably de- received, and my own resolutions to treat him with more respeet and for- 
livered them to Mrs. Dormer, who had threatened them with instant dismissal mality were put to flight the moment I came within the influence of his arch 


if they said sees 4 about the matter to their master. What the letters were, | 
or to whom directed, they knew not, for they could not read. 


Captain Wallace next proceeded to the post-office, and ascertained that his||subdued tone, he would, perhaps, begin by saying. 


letters from India had been duly delivered at the house. 

This was sufficient. He returned, and bade adieu to his father-in-law, and 
hastened back to London, where he applied to a magistrate, who recommended | 
him to a first-rate solicitor, into whose hands he placed the conduct of this se-| 
rious affair. 

The worthless Mrs. Dormer was in a few days visited by a gentleman from) 
Bow Street, armed with a warrant who forthwith conveyed her to the nearest 
istrate, and from thence to the county gaol, to take her trial for forgery ! 

r. Dormer, for form's sake, engaged counsel for the defence at the next as- 
sizes ; but, fortunately for his repose, the evidence was too conclusive to ad- 
mit of a doubt; and his ‘‘better’’ half was in a few weeks consigned to the 
me air of Sydney, New South Wales, to remain for the term of her na- 
t ife. 

The young couple went to reside with the “bereaved "’ old gentleman ; and 

“Crumby,”’ the dear Mrs. Bundle, sold up, and accepted the sinecure 
situation of housekeeper to the establishment, and in due course had the plea- 
sure of nursing and fondling half-a-dozen little Wallaces ! 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


BY MRS. ABELL,—(LATE MISS ELIZA BALCOMBE,) 
DURING THE TIME SPENT BY HIM IN HER FATHER’S HOUSE 
AT ST. HELENA. 

The emperor during his residence under my father’s roof, occupied only one 
room and amarquee. The room was one my father had built for a ball-room. 
There was a smail Jawn in front, railed round, and in this railing the marquee’ 
was pitched, connected with the house by a covered way. The marquee was' 
divided into two compartments, the inner one forming Napoleon's bedroom, and, 
at one extremity of the external compartment, there was a small tent bed, with 
green silk hangings on which General Gourgaud slept. It was the bedstead 
used by the emperor in all his campaigns. Between the two divisions of the| 
tent was a crown, which his devoted servants had carved out of the turf-floor, 


and it was so placed that the emperor could not pass through without placing his! 
foot on this emblem of regal dignity. 
Napoleon seemed to have no penchant for the pleasures of the table. He 
lived very simply, and cared little or nothing about what he ate. He dined at! 
nine, and at that hour Cipriani, the maitre d’hdétel, made his appearance, 
and with a profound reverence said in a solemn tone, “ Le diner de votre) 
jesté est servi.” 
e then retreated backwards, followed by Napoleon and those of his suite, 
who were to dine with him. 
When he had finished he would abruptly push away his chair from the table,| 
and quit the dining-room, apparently glad it was over. A few days after his 
arrival, he invited my sister and myself to dine with him, and began quizzing the 
lish for their fondness for rosbif and plum-pudding. 
accused the French in returu of living on frogs, and running into the house | 
brought him a caricature of a long lean Frenchman, with his mouth open, his 
tongue out, and a frog on the tip of it, ready to jump down his throat, under- 
neath was written, —* A Frenchman's Dinner.” 
He laughed at my impertinence, and pinched my ear as he often did when 


smile and laugh. 

If i approached him more gravely than usual, and with a more sedate step and 
“Eh bien, qu’ as tu, Mademoiselle Betsee! Has le petit Las Cases proved 
inconstant ” tf he has, bring him to me ;"’ or some other playful speech, which 
either pleased or teased me, and made me at once forget all my previous deter- 
minations to behave prettily. 

My brothers were at this time quite children, and Napoleon used to allow 
them to sit on his knee, and amuse themselves by playing with his orders, &c. 
More than once he has desired me to cut them off to please them. 

One day Alexander took up a pack of cards, on which was the usual figure of 
the Great Mogul The child held it up to Napoleon, saying, 

“ See, Bony, this is you.” 

He did not understand what my brother meant by calling him Bony. 

I explained that jt was an abbreviation—the short for Buonaparte ; but Las 
Cases interpreted the word literally, and he said it meant a bony person. 

Napoleon laughed and said, “ Je ne suis pas osseux,’ which he certainly never 
could have been, even in his thinnest days. 

His hand was the fattest and prettiest in the world: his knuckles dimpled 
- those of a baby, his fingers taper and beautifully formed, and his nails per- 
ect. 

I have often admired its symmetry, and once told him it did not look large 
and strong enough to wield a sword. This led to the subject of swords ; and 
one of the emperor's suite who was present, drew his sabre from its scabbard, 
and pointing to some stains on the blade, said that it was the blood of English- 
men. ‘The emperor desired him to sheathe it, telling him it was bad taste to 
boast, particularly before ladies. 

Napoleon then produced from a richly embossed case, the most magnificent 
sword I ever beheld. The sheath was com of one entire piece of most 
splendidly marked tortoise-shell, thickly studded with gold bees. ‘The handle, 
not unlike a fleur-de-lys in shape, was of exquisitely wrought gold. It was in- 
deed the most costly and elegant weapon I had ever seen. 

I requested veo aon to allow me to examine it more closely; and then a 
circumstance which had occurred in the morning in which I had been much 


piqued at the emperor's conduct, flashed across me. ‘The temptation was ir- 


||resistible, and I determined to punish him for what he had done. 


I drew the blade out quickly from the scabbard, and began to flourish it over 
his head, making passes at him, the emperor retreating, until at last I fairly 
pinned him up in the corner. I kept telling him al! the time, that he had bet- 
ter say his prayers, for I was going to kill him. My exulting cries at last 
brought my sister to Napoleon's assistance. She scolded me violently, and 
said she would inform my father if I did not instantly desist. But I only laaghed 


dropped from sheer exhaustion. e 
d | nat yw I see the figure of the Grand Chambers now, with his spare 
orm rchment visage, glowing with fear for the @mperor's safety, and in- 
dignation insult i He looked as if he could anni- 
hilated me on the spot ; but he had felt the weight of my hand before on his ears, 
and prudence dictated to him to let me alone. 

hen I resigned my sword, Napoleon took hold of my ear, which had been 
bored only the day before, and pinched it, giving me t pain. I called 
out, and he then took hold of my nose, which he pulled heartily, but quite in 
fun. His goodhumour never left him during the whole scene. 


amused, and sometimes when a little provoked at my espiéglerie. 
Le petit Las Cases, as he was then called Count Las Cases’s son, formed one of 


The following was the circumstance which had excited my ire in the morn 
ing. My father was very strict in enforcing our doing a translation 


at her, and maintained my post, keeping the emperor at bay until’ my arm i 
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every day, and Napoleon would often condescend to look over them and cor-| 
rect their faults. One morning I felt more than usually averse to performing 
this task, and when Napoleon arrived at the cottage, and asked whether the 
translation was ready for him, I had not even begun it. 

When he saw this, he took up the paper and walked down the lawn with it to 
my father, who was preparing to mount his horse to ride to the valley, exclaim-| 
ing as he approached, 

Baleomb—voila le théme de Mademoiselle Betsee. Qu’elle a bien tra- 
vailleé ;"’ holding up at the same time the blank sheet of paper. 

My father comprehended imperfectly, but saw by the sheet of paper, and my! 
name being mentioned by the laughing emperor, that he wished me to be scold-| 
ed, and entering into the plot, he pretended to be very angry, and threatened if 
I did not finish my translation before he returned to dinner, J should be severe-' 


a General Gourgaud was not very handsome, and I had some childish feud with 
im. 

I was all delight at getting back my dress, and still more pleased to find my 
roses were not spoiled. 

He said he had ordered them to be arranged, and pulled out in case any 
might have been crushed the night before. 

Napoleon walked by the side of our horses until he came to the end of the 
bridle-road which led to the Briars. He then stopped and remarked on the 
beanty of a house which was situated in the valley beneath us, asking to whom 
it belonged and expressing his intention of going down to see it. 

Las Cases accoinpanied the emperor down the side of the mountain, and we 
went on tothe ball. He mentioned the next day how charmed he had been 
with the place, and that he had mdden home on a beautiful little active pony 


id mortified air. And it was the recollection of this which made me try and) 
righten him with the sword. 1} 
The emperor in the course of the evening desired a quantity of bijouterie to | 


7 He then rode off, and Napoleon left me, laughing at my sullen| 
a 
fi 


belonging to the owner, Major Hodgson. 

The only exception to the emperor’s habits of regularity when with us was 
in his hour of rising. 

Inthe midst of our garden was a very large pond of transparent water full of 


be brought down to amuse us, and amongst other things the miniatures of the: gold and silver fish ; and near this was the grapery formed of trellis-work, quite 
young King of Rome. He seemed gratified and delighted when we expressed’ covered with vines of every description. At the end of the grapery was an 
our admiration of them. He possessed a great many portraits of young Na-|jarbour, round, and over which a treillage of grapes also clustered in the richest 


leon. One of them represented him sleeping in his cradle, which was in the)! 
orm of a helmet of Mars ; the banner of France waved over his head, and his | 
tny right-hand supported a small globe. 

I asked the meaning of these emblems, and Napoleon said he was tobe a! 
great warrior, and the globe in his hand signified he was to rule the world. 
Another miniature on a snuti-box, represented the little fellow on his knees be-. 
fore a crucitix, his hands clasped, and his eyes raised to Heaven. Underneath 
were these words : {| 

‘Je prie le bon Dieu pour mon pére, ma mere, et ma patrie.”’ i} 

It was an exquisite thing. 

Another portrayed him with two lambs, on one of which he is riding, and the! 
other he is decking out with ribbons. ‘The emperor told us these lambs. were! 
presented to his son by the inhabitants of Paris—an unwarlike emblem, and) 
perhaps intended as a delicate hint to the emperor to make him a more peace- 
able citizen than his papa. 

The Paschal lamb, however, is, I believe, the badge on the colours of a dis- 
tunguished English regiment, and perhaps may be intended to remind the sol- 
dier that gentleness and mercy are not inconsistent with the fiercer and more. 
lion-like attributes of his profession. | 

We next saw another drawing, in which the Empress Maria Louise and _ her: 
son were represented, surrounded by a sort of halo of roses and clouds, which I 
did not admire quite so much as some of the others. 

Napoleon then said he was going to show us the portrait of the most beauti- 
ful woman in the world, and produced an exquisite miniature of his sister Pau- 
line. Certainly I never saw any thing so perfectly lovely. I could not keep 
my eyes from it, and told him how enchanted I was with it. He seemed pleased 
with my praises, and said it was a proof of taste, for she was perhaps one of 
the most lovely women that ever existed. 

The emperor usually played cards every evening, and when we were tired of 
looking at the miniatures, «&c., he said, 

‘** Now we will go to the cottage and play whist.” 

B We all walked down together. Our little whist-table was soon formed, but 
the cards did not run smoothly, and Napoleon desired Las Cases to seat himself 
at a side-table, and deal them until they dealt easily. 

While the Grand Chamberlain was thus employed, Napoleon asked me what 
my robe de balle wastobe. I must mention that on my father’s refusal to al- 
low me to go to the ball, which was to be given by Sir George Cockburn, I had 
implored the emperor's intercession for me. He most kindly asked my father to 
let me go, and his request was of course instantly acceded to. 

I now ran upstairs to bring my dress down to him. It was the first ball-dress 
I had ever possessed, and I was not a little proud of it. 

He said it was very pretty, and the cards being now ready, I placed it on the 
sofa and sat down to play. Napoleon and my sister were partners, and Las 
Cases fell to my lot. We had always hitherto played for sugar-plums, but to- 
night Napoleon said, 

** Mademoiselle Betsee, I will bet you a Napoleon on the game.” 

I had had a pagoda presented to me, which made up the sum of all my world- 
ly riches, and I said I would bet him that against his Napoleon. 

The emperor agreed to this, and we commenced playing. He seemed de-| 
termined to terminate this day of espiéglerice ashe had begun it. Peeping'un-| 
der his cards as they were dealt to him, he endeavoured whenever he got an 
important one, to draw off my attention, and then slily held it up for my sister 


profusion. ‘lo this spot which was so sheltered as to be cool in the most sul- 
try weather, Napoleon was much attached. He would sometimes convey his 
papers there as early as four o’clock in the morning, and employ himself un- 
til breakfast-time in writing, and when tired of his pen, in dictating to Las 
Cases. 

No one was ever permitted to mtrude upon him when there ; and this little 
attention was ever after gratefully remembered. From this prohibition, how- 
ever, I was exempt, at the emperor's own desire. 1 was considered as a privi- 
leged person ; even when in the act of dictating a sentence to Las Cases, he 
would coine and answer my call, “Come and unlock the garden-door ;” and I 
was always admitted and welcomed with a smile. 

I did not abuse this indulgence, and seldom intruded on him when in his re- 
treat. 

I remember, however, one day a very pretty young lady came from the val- 
ley to pass the morning with us. She was dying to see Napoleon, but the heat 
was very oppressive, and he had retired to his arbour to avoid 1t. 

I hesitated for some time between the fear of disturbing him and disappoint- 
ing my friend ; but at last Miss C appeared so mortified at not seeing him, 
that I ran down to the garden and knocked at the door. 

For a long while I received no answer, but at length by dint of thumping, 
and calling to the Emperor, I succeeded in waking him. He had fallen asleep 
ii the arbour over his papers. 

He came up to the door, and asked ine what I wanted. 

I said, * Let me in, and you shall know.” 

He replied, ** No; tell me first what it is, and then you shall come in.” 

I was then obliged to say I wished to mtroduce a young lady to him : he de- 
clined seeing her, and desired me te say he was unwell. I told him she would 
be dreadfully disappointed, and that she was so pretty. 

** Not like the lady I was obliged to say agreeable things to yesterday *”’ 
I assured him she was quite a different person, being very young and hand- 
some. 

At last I succeeded in getting the door opened ; as soon as I found it unlocked, 
I ran up to the table where he had been writing, and snatched up his papers. 

* Now,” I said, “for your ill-nature in keeping me so long at the door, I 
shall keep these, and then I shall find out all your secrets.”’ 

He looked a little alarmed, when he saw the papers in my hand, and told me 
to put them down instantly ; but I refused and set off round the garden flourish- 
ing my trophies. 

At last he told me if I did not give them up, he would not be my friend ; and 
I relinquished them. 

I then took hold of the Emperor's hand for fear he should escape, and led him 
to the house, where we found Miss I introduced her to Napoleon, and 
he delighted her excessively by his compliments on her beauty, &c. 

When she was going away, he walked down the lawn with her and lifted her 
on her horse. He told me after she was gone, that she was a very pretty girl, 
but had the air of a marchande des modes. 

The golden fruit in this modern garden of the Hesperides, had for its dragon 
an old ‘Malay slave, named Toby, who had been captured and brought te the 
island as a slave many years before our arrival. The old fellow had lived in the 
garden forty years without once crossing its boundary. He was an original and 
rather interesting character. A perfect despot in his own domain, he never al- 
lowed his authority to be disputed; and the family stood almost as much in awe 


to see. I soon discovered this, and calling him to order, told him he was cheat- of him as they did of the master of the Briars himself. 


ing, and that if he continued to do so I would not play. At last he revoked in- 
tentionally, and at the end of the game tried to mix the cards together to pre- 
vent his being discovered; but I started up, and seizing hold of his hands, I 
pointed out to him and the others what he had done. 

He laughed until the tears ran out of his eyes, and declared he had ployed 
fair, but that I had cheated, and should pay him the pagode ; and when I per- 
sisted that he had revoked, he said 1 was méchante and a cheat; and 
catching up my ball-dress from off the sofa, he ran out of the room with it, 
and up to the pavilion, leaving me in terror lest he should erush and spoil all 
my pretty roses. I instantly set off in chase of him, but he was too quick, 
and darting through the marquee, he reached the inner-room and locked himsel 
in. 

I then commenced a series of the most pathetic remonstrances and entrea- 
ties, both in English and French, to persuade him to restore me my frock, but 
in vain; he was inexorable, and I had the mortification of hearing him laugh at 
what I thought the most touching of my appeals. I was obliged to return 
without it. He afterwards sent down word he intended to keep it, and that | 
\might make up my mind not to go to the ball. I lay awake half the night, and 
at last cried myself to sleep, hoping he would relent in the morning; but the 
‘next, day wore away, and I saw no signs of my pretty frock. 
' I sent'seyeral entreaties in the course of the day, but the answer was that the 
‘emperor slept, and could not be disturbed. He had given these orders to teaze 
me 


At last-the hour arrived for our departure for the valley. The horses were 
brought round, and I saw the little black boys ready to start with our tin cases, 
without alas! my beaatiful dress being in them. ; 

1 was in despair, and hesitated whether I should not go in my plain frock, 
rather than not go at all ; when to my great joy I saw the emperor running down! 
the lawn to the gate with my dress. 

“Here, Miss Betsee, I have brought your dress, I hope you are a good girl 


Napoleon took a fancy to old Toby, and told papa he wished to purchase 
him and give him his freedom ; but for some political reason it was not permit- 
ted. 

‘The old man retained ever afterwards the most grateful sense of Napoleon's 
kindness ; and was never more highly gratified than when employed in gather- 
ing the choicest fruit, and arranging the most beautiful bouquets to be sent to 
Longwood, *‘ to that good man, Bony,” as he called the Emperor. 

Napoleon made a point of inquiring, whenever I saw him, after the health of 
old Toby, and when he took his leave of him, he presented him with twenty 
Napoleons. 

‘The Emperor was very accessible while at the Briars, and knowing how much 
it would delight us, he seemed to wish to return any little attentions we were 
able to offer him by courtesy and kindness to our friends. 

My father, one day during his residence with us, invited a1] party, and the 
Emperor said he would join us in the evening. He performed his promise, and 
delighted every one with his urbanity and condescension. 'When any of our 
guests were presented to him, he usually inquired his profession, and then turned 
the conversation upon some topic connected with it. 

I have often heard wonder expressed at the extent of Napoleon’s information 
on matters of which he would hardly have been expected to know much. On 
this occasion, a very clever medical man, after a long conversation with the Em- 
peror on the subject of his profession, declared his astonishment to my father, at 
the knowledge he possessed, and the clearness and brilliancy with which he 
reasoned on it, though his theories were sometimes rather heterodox. 

Napoleon told him he had no faith whatever in medicine, and that his own re- 
medies were starvation and the warm bath. At the same time he professed a 
higher opinion of the medical, or rather surgical profession than any other. 

The practice of the law was too severe an ordeal for poor human nature, and 
that he who habituates himself to the distortion of truth, and to exultation at 


now, and that you will like the ball; and mind that you dance with Gour- 
gaud.” 


the success of injustice, will at last hardly know right from wrong. So it is, he 


jremarked, with politics, a man must have a conventional conscience. 


| 
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Of the church also (/es ecclesiastiques) he spoke harshly, saying that tool lever be done, it may afford new subjects of conjecture, after a lapse of thousands 
much was expected from its members, and that they became hypocrites in con-| of years, perhaps, as interesting thea as the Egyptian discoveries now are to us.” 
sequence. As to soldiers, they are cut-throats and robbers, and not the less so) __ Cottrell’s Recollections of Siberia. 
because they are ready to send a bullet through your head if you teilthem your|, Esiekarion.---Why should there not be an “ Emigration Service ’ and secre- 
opinion of them. But surgeons, he said, are neither too good nor too bad.) tary, with adjuncts, with funds, forees, idle Navy-ships, and ever inereasing ap- 
Their mission is to benefit mankind, not to destroy, mistify, or inflame them, |paratus ; in fine, an effective system of emigration; so that at length, bofore our 
against each other, and they have opportunities of studying human nature as, twenty years of respite caded, every honest, willing workman, who found Eng- 
well as science. The Emperor spoke in high terms of Larrey, who, he said, daud too strait, and the organization of labour net yet sufficiently advanced, 
was a man of genius, and of unimpeachable integrity.* might find likewise a bridge built to carry him mtonew Western Lands, there to 

On the Emperor’s first arrival in St. Helena he was fond of taking explormg)“‘ organize’ with more elbow-zoom, some labour for himself! ‘There to be a 
walks in the valley just below our cottage. In these short walks he was unat-) real blessing, raising new corn for us, purchesing new webs and hatchets from 
tended by the officer on guard, and he had thus the pleasure of feeling himself us; leaving us at least in peace ;—instead of staymg here to be a physieal-force 
free from observation. ‘The officer first appointed to exercise surveillance over chartist, unblessed and no blessing! Is it not scandalous to consider, that a 
him was a Captain Grately of the artillery, and though a sild and gentlemanly, prime iminister could raise within the year, as I have seeu it done, a hundred 

son in his manners, Napoleon took an unconquerable dislike to him. It was and twenty millions sterling to shoot the French ; and we ave stopt short for 
tis duty to attend him in his rides, and the orders given on these occasions were, want of the hundreth part of that, io keep the English living! ‘The bodies of 
‘that he was not to lose sight of Napoleon.” | the English living ; and the souls of English living ; these two “ services,” an 

The latter was one day riding alung one of the mountainous bridle paths at) #4 education service, and an emigration service, these with others will actual- 
St. Helena, with the orderly officer m attendance ; suddenly the mperor tarned! ly have to be organized! A tree bridge for emgrants : why, we should then 
short to his right, and spurring his horse violently, urged him up the face of the be on a par with America itself, the most favoured of all lands that have no 
precipice, making the large stones fly from under him down the mountain, and g°Verament ,; and we should have besides, so many traditions and mementos ot 
leaving the orderly officer aghast gazing at him, iv terror for his safety and doubt) priceless things which America has east away. We could proceed deliberate- 
as to his intentions. ’ . ily to “ organize labour,”’ not doomed to perish unless we effected it within year 

He was either not weil enough mounted, or his nerve was nnequal to the task) #ud day ys every willing worker that proved superfluous, finding a bridge ready 
of following Napoleon, and giving it up at once, he rode instantly off to Six, for hun. ‘This verily will have to be done ; the time is big withths. Our 
George Cockburn, who happened at the time to be dining with my father at the, little isle as — too narrow for us; but the world is wide enough yet for 
Briars. He arrived breathless at our house, and demanding to see Sir George,|/@90er six thousand years. England’s sure markets will be among new colo- 
on business of the utmost ‘mportance, he was ushered at once into the dining-| "es o Englishmen in all quarters of the globe. All men trade with all men, 
room. when mutually convenient, and are even bound to do so by the Maker of men. 

The admiral was in the act of discussing his soup, and listened with an im-| Our fends of China, who guiltily refused to trade, in these cireumstances,— 
perturbable countenance to the agitated detail of the occurrence. He then very bad we not to argue with them, nm cannon-shot at last, and convinee them that 
quietly advised hun to return 1 Lenaeaeed, where he would most probably find they ought to trade! “ Hostile ‘Tariffs "’ will arise to shut us out, and then 


General Buonaparte This, as he prognosticated, was the case, and Napoleon) /#g#" will fall to let us in; but the sons of England, speakers of the English 
often afterwards laughed at the consternation he had created. languaye were it nothing more, wil! in ali times have the meradicable predis- 


: siti Past and Present, by Thomas Carlyle. 
I have mentioned being struck with Napoleon's seat on horseback on first see- position to trade with England. y sal 4 


ing him. He one day asked me whether I thought he rode well. | told him | 
with the greatest truth, that I thought he looked better on horseback than any | 
one I had ever seen. He appeared pleased, and calling for his horse he mounted, — 
and rode several times at speed round the lawn, making the animal wheel in a 
very narrow circle, and showing the most complete mastery over him. One day, 
Achambaud, his groom, was breaking in a beautiful young Arab, which had been 
bought for the Emperor's riding. 

he colt was plunging and rearing im the most frightful manner, and could 
not be induced to passa white cloth which had been purposely spread on the 
lawn, to break him from shying. 1 told Napoleon it was impossible that he 
could ever ride that horse, it was so vicious. He smiled, and beckoning to 
Achambaud, desired him to dismount, and then, to my great terror, he himself 
got on the animal, and soon succeeded in making him not only pass the cloth, 
but put his feet upon it; and then rode him over and over i several times. 
Achamband, as it seemed to me, hardly knew whether to laugh or ery. He was, 
delighted with his Emperor's prowess, but mortified at his managing a horse 50) A Dramatic Crericisa.—We have seen an Actor play Hamlet, in the 
easily which he had been trying im vain to subdue. Ghost scene, with so little sense of propriety, as not only to draw his sword, 

Napoleon mentioned that he had once ridden the same horse 120 miles in one) according to the stage pracuce, but actually to threaten and make a lunge at 
day. It was to see his mother, who was dangerously ill, and there were no, the parental Apparition, with the naked weapon. Nothing can be in worse 
other means of reaching her. ‘The poor animal died in the course of the night.) taste. Marcellus, it is true, offers to strike at the Royal Phantom with his par- 
He said that his own power of standing fatigue was immense, and that he could) uzan, but the act, though somewhat disloyal, isnot unfilial. Butin Hamlet,— 
almost live in the saddle. [am afraid to say how many hours he told me he had; the son of the shade,—the attempt at violence is unnatural and icidal, and 
once remained on horseback; but | remember beimg much surprised at his, \totally at variance with his character. He shrinks from bloodshed, though su- 
powers of endurance |pernaturally enjoined, and remembers the ties of kindred. Witness his extreme 

His great strength of constitution was probably more instrumental than one reluctance to kill his uncle ;—whereas a man who tries to stab a ghost, will as- 
would imagine at tirst view, in his reaching the pinnacle of iis ambition. The) suredly stick at nothing. 
state of the mind is so dependant on the corporeal frame, that it is diffealt to}; p;roverres.—"* Don’t tell me,” said my,uncle “of your Operatives (he 
see how the kind of mental power which is necessary to success in war, OF po-| meant ( )pera-dancers) who spin about like Geotetume of peg-tops. I am for 
htcal turmoil, can exist without a corresponding strength of body, or at least Of none of your whirligigs. It is a mere four de force, to show how many revolu- 
constitution. they can make on one leg ; and nime times in ten the performer, especial- 

In how many critical periods of Napoleon's life would not the tiiness of a jly.2 male onc, shows by his face, at the conclusion, what a physi al exertion it 
week have been fatal to his future schemes of empire. How might the stern-| jas been. ‘The best dancers are sparing of such maneuvres ; for they know 
ness of purpose by which he subjugated his daring compeers of the revolution} ;jat any appearance of effort is fatal to Grace. When I say the best dancers, 
have been shaken, and his giant ambition thwarted by a trivial sickness. ‘The}/{ mean such Artistes as ‘Taghoni, and others of the same school ; who, by the 
mind of even a Napoleon might have becn prostrated, and lis mighty will en-) way, always seemed to me to deserve the same encomium that King Solomon 
feebled by a few days" fever. : | bestowed on the lilies—they toil not neither do they spin. 

The successful leader of a revolution especially ought to be exempt from the} 
evils to which flesh is heir. His very absence from the arena for a tew days is) . How ro wake 4 Srtx Cown.—Get a coat of an inferior stuff; wear it till 
enough to ruin him. Depreciating reports are spread, the prestige vanishes, is seen through ; then turn it, and with a little trimming you will have a silk 
and he is pushed from his stool by some more vigorous and mdre fortunate com-| ZW" that will last your life out. 

London New Monthly Magazine fof July. | When is a fowl’s neck like a bell ! 
|| Why is killing bees like a confession ? 


SONNET WRITTEN IN RETIREMENT 

Rest, rest awhile, thou ever-busy brain ; 

‘Thou heart, too quick replying, rest awhile ; 
Forget for once the world’s vain joy and pain, 

Heed only Nature’s frown or Nature’s sinile. 
Watch ye the clouds, less changeful than men’s praise ; 

The winds, whose fickleness may fail to wound ; 
The sun, whose wrath is ne’er of many days : 

‘The earth, who scatters unboughit blessings round. 
ret not that one is happy, one is great ; 

Mourn not o’er broken hopes and batiied schemes ; 
Believe the appointed is the kindest fate, 

And sacrifice to faith your first-born dreams. 
Pause as the way-worn pilgrim atthe source, 
Then with new strength resume your onward course. 


petitor. When it’s rung for dinner. 
Because you unbuzz’em. 

" Punch. 


Yaxorsx.—aAt Yakutsk, in Eastern Siberia, and im the same parallel as the ARSON; OR, THE MEIMORS OF AZESTATESMAN 


Faroe Islands, the mercury remained frozen, in 1828, for three months together. 
‘The thermometer has been known, in the same place, to descend 83° (Fahren- | Parr Il. 

heit) below the freezing point. Yet Yakutsk is surrounded by forests of tall 
trees, and is by no means the coldest gpot in that region. The Kussian-Ameri- Have I not in my time heard lions roar! 
can Company bored for water in the court yard of their establishment at Ya-! Have I not heard the sea, puft up with wind, 
kutsk 380 feet, and found the ground still frozen at that depth. The region round, Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat ! 
Yakutsk, and extending thence north-eastwards, is formed of a rock of ice,| Have I not heard great ordinance in the field, 
» probably about 400 feet im thickness, with a thin covering of soil during three| And heaven's artillery thunder in the skies ! 
‘er four months in the year, Furthey west, the icy rock has less thickness ; yet) Have I not in the pitched battle heard pe 
it clenches fast in its cold grasp the treasures which, under a warmer sun, || Loud ‘larums, neighing steeds, and trampets clang ! 
would flow along in all the streams. Near the river Birussa, separating the | SHAKSPEAR. 
governments of Irkatsk and Yenisseisk, in the 55th parallel of northern lati-| My entertainer received me with more civilty thanI had expected. He was 
tude, some very rich gold sands were discovered a few years ago. A company almost fashionably dressed ; his grim features were smothed into an elaborate 


was soon formed to wash these sands; but the undertaking was as quickly||smile; and he repeated his gratification at seeing me, in such variety of tones 


abandoned, the workmen being unable to proceed to any depth in the frozen |that I began to doubt the cordiality of my reception. But I could have no 


soil; or, in other words, the gold was found to be disseminated in an ice-rock||doubt of the elegance of the apartment into which I was sho 
which called for the expensive process of smelting. ‘‘ At Yakutsk, the inhabi-| foreign, and even to the flowers in the vases that filled the win A few 
tants have cellars in all their houses, made in the frozen ground, precisely as ibas-reliefs in the most finished style ; a few alabasters as bright as if they had 
we make ice-houses in this country. In summer, when the heat is as exces-|/been brought at the moment from Carrara ; a few paintings of the Italian mas- 


sive as the cold is in winter, they place all their fresh provisions, such as milk, 
meat, and fish, in these cellars, when every thing becomes frozen in two hours. 
They likewise construct their graves in ths manner, excepting that they make 
large fires above, and burn the holes in the ground. In these they might easily 
keep their deceased friends, without going through the process of embalming 
them, in a perfect state of preservation, for any length of time. Should this 


* The above conversation is from a note of my father’s. 


ters, if not original and of the highest value, at least first-rate copies—caught 
the eye at once : the not foo much, the not éoo little, that exact point which it 
‘requires so much skill to touch, showed that the eye of taste had been eve 
where; and I again thought of the dungeon in the city, and asked myself 
‘whether it was ible that Mordecai could be the worker of the miracle. 
Naturally ing him some acknowledgmeut for his invitation, and saying 
some civil thing of his taste, he laughed, and said, “J have but little ment in 


wre 
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a4 the matter. All this is my daughter's. Moorfields is my house ; this house is 
% Mariamne’s. As our origin and connections are foreign, we make use of our 
Opportunities to indulge ourselves in these foreigns trifles. But we have a 
i little ‘ réunion ’ of our neighbours this evening, and I must first make you known 
to the lady of the féte.” He rang the bell. 

“Neighbours !” said I: “all around me, as I came, seemed solitude ; 
and yours is so beautiful, that I almost think society would injure its beauty.” 

“ Well, well, Mr. Marston, you shall see. But this I advise you, take care of 
your heart if you are susceptible.” 

A servant announced that his mistress would attend us in a few moments, 
ot and I remained examining the pictures and the prospect ; when a gay voice, 
rr and the opening of a door, made me turn round to pay my homage to the lady. 
j: I had made up my mind to see one of the stately figures and magnificent coun- 
tenances which are so often to be found in the higher orders of the daughters of 


[But, if the king would rely more on his peasantry and less on his populace, and 
more on his army than either, he might be king of France still.”’ 
“ True !—true !”” was the general acclamation. 
“He should have clung to his noblesse, like Henri Quatre,”’ said a duke. 
“He should have made common cause with his clergy,” said a prelate, with 
‘the physiognomy of one of Titian’s cardinals. 
ls * Any thing but the Tiers Etat,” was uttered by all, with a general voice of 
orror. 
*« My letters of this evening,” said Mordecai, “tell me that the féte at Ver- 
sailles has had dangerous consequences.” 
“Ctel!” exclaimed a remarkably handsome woman of middle age, with the 
“ air noble ’’ in every feature. ‘‘ Pardon me, it must be an error. I was pre- 
‘sent. It was the most brilliant ofall possible réunions. It was a pledge to the 
salvation of France. I hear the sound of ‘ Richard, O mon Roi!’ in my ear at 


i Israel. 1 saw, on the contrary, one of the gayest countenancesand lightest fig- 
ures imaginable—the petit nez retroussé, and altogether much more the air of a 
pretty Parisian than one of the superb race of Zion. Her manner ‘vas as! 
animated as her eyes, and with the ease of foreign life she entered into conver-| 
sation ; and in afew minutes we laughed and talked together, as if we had been) 
acquaintances from our cradles. 
The history of the house was simply, that “she hated town and loved the! 
: country ; that she loved the sea better than the land, and loved society of her 
own selection better than society forced upon her.—On the sea-shore she found 
all that she liked, and escaped all that she hated. She therefore lived on the 
sea-shore.—She had persuaded her father to build that house, and they had fur-' 
nished it according to their own recollections, and even their own whims.—' 
Caprice was liberty, and liberty was essential to the enjoyment of every thing. | 
Thus, she loved caprice, and laid herself open to the charge of being fantastic! 
with those who did not understand her.’’ 
In this sportive way she ran on, saying all kinds of lively nothings ; while! 
we drank our coffee out of Saxon porcelain which would have shone on the table) 
of a crowned head. 
The windows were thrown open, and we sat enjoying the noblest of all scenes, 
a glorious sunset, to full advantage. The fragrance of the garden stole 1, a} 
; “stream of rich distilled perfumes ;'’ the song of the birds, in those faint and! 
: interrupted notes which come with such sweetness in the parting day: the dis-| 
tant hum of the village, and the low solemn sound of the waves subsiding on 
é the beach, made a harmony of their own, perhaps more soothing and subduing, 
} than the most refined touches of human skill. We wanted nothing but an Ital-| 
ian moon to realize the loveliness of the scene in Belmont. ‘ 
“The moen shines bright. In such a night as this, 
' When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
? And they did make no noise—in such a night 
Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs 


Hy That did renew old Javon.” 

a As | glanced on the little, superbly dressed Jewess, sitting between her father 
Hi and myself, | thought of the possibilities to come. 
“Ty such a night 
‘ Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 

; And, with an unthrift love, did run from Venice.*’ 

We soon after had the mvon herself, rising broad and bright from the ocean : 
; and all was romance, until a party were seen coming up the avenue, laughing | 
bi. and talking very sportively. 


small dance this evening, chiefly foreign, and you may perceive, they keep early 
f hours,” said Jessica, rising to receive them. 

“They are French and emigrants,” added Mordecai. ‘ All is over with 
them and theirs in France, and they have made the best of their way to England 
: therein acting more wisely than those who have stayed behind. I know France 
i well; the ‘ t2gre-singe,’ as their countryman described them. 


These unfortu- 
ty nates have been consigned to me by my correspondents, like so many bales of 
y silks, or barrels of Medoc. But here they come.” 


I certainly was not prepared for the names which I now heard successively 

announced. Instead of the moderate condition from which I had supposed 
Mordecai and his pretty daughter, aspiring as she was, to have chosen their 
society, I found myself in a circle of names of which the world had been talking 

since J was in my cradle, if not fora dozen centuries before. I was in the midst 
of dukes, counts, and chevaliers, maréchals and marchionesses, and patrons and 
patronesses of the Marmontels and D’Alemberts, the charm of the Du Deffand 


ces of L’Espinasse, and the corteriersme of Paris. 

All that I had seen of the peerage of our haughty country was dim and dull 
to the gay glitter of the crowd around me Nature never moulded two nation- 
al characters so distinct in all points, but the French exterior carries all before 
it. Diamonds and decorations sparkled on every side. The dresses of the 
women were as superb as if they had never known fear or flight ; and the con- 
versation was as light, sportive, and badinant, as if we were all waiting in the 
antechamber of Versailles till the chamberlain of Marie Antoinette should sig- 
nify the royal pleasure to receive us. Here was stateliness to the very sum- 
mit of human pride, but it was softened by the taste of its display; the most 
easy familiarity, yet guarded by the most refined distinctions. ‘The bon-mot was 
uttered with such natural avoidance of offence, and the arch allusion was so 

efully applied, that the whole gave me the idea of a new use of language. 
hey were artistes of conversation, professors of a study of society, as much as 
painters might be of the style of the rma or the Venetian school. 

I was delighted, but I was still more deeply interested ; for the chief topics 
of the evening were those on which public curiosity was most anxiously alive 
at the moment—the hazards of the revolutionary tempest, which they had left 
raging onthe opposite shore. Yet, ** Vive la France!" we had our cotillon, 
and our songs to harp and piano, notwithstanding the shock of governments. 

But we had scarcely sat down to the supper which Mordecai’s hospitality, and 
his daughter’s taste had provided for us—and a most costly display of plate and 
pine-apples it was—when our entertainer was called out of the room by a new 
arrival. After some delay, he returned, bringing in with him a middle-aged 
 officeraefine soldierly-looking figure, in the uniform of the royal guard. ‘He 

“had just arrived from France with letters for some of the party, and with an in- 
“tfOduction to the Jew, whom I now began to regard as an agent of the French 

princes. The officer was known to the whole table; and the enquiries of the 
fate of their friends and France were incessant and innumerable. He evidently 
7 suppressed much to avoid “a scene ;” yet what he had to tell was sufficiently 
, alarming. The ominous shake of the Jew’s head, and the changes of his saga- 


tion. 


I beg a thousand apologies ; but I had forgotten to mention that we have al’ 


soirées, and the orig*nals for the charming — and exquisite impertinen-|_ 


cious visage, showed me that he at least thought the evil day on the point of 
“ Living,” said he, “at this distance from the place of events which suc- 


oo moment. When, oh when, shall I hear it again!” She burst into a passion 
of tears. 

The name was electric. All began that very charming air at the moment. 
‘Sebs and sighs stole in between the pauses of the harmony. Their rich and 
\practised voices gave it the sweetness and solemnity of a hymn. Fine eyes 
were lifted to heaven ; fine faces were buried in their ciasped hands ; and the 
whole finished like the subsidence of a prayer. 
| But madame la duchesse was full of her subject, and we were full of curiosity. 
‘We implored her to give us some idea of a scene, of which all Europe was 
‘thinking ana talking. She required no importunity, but told her tale with the 
majesty of a Clairon. It was at first all exclamation. O my king !—O my un- 
ihappy but noble queen '—O my beloved but noble France !—O Richard! O 
mon Ro !—Le monde vous abandonne ? She again wept, and we again sym- 
‘pathized. 


‘|| For weeks,” said she, “we had been tortured at Versailles with reports 


ifrom the capital. We lived in-a perpetual fever. The fury of the populace 
was terrible. ‘The wretches who inflamed it constantly threatened to lead the 
jarmed multitude to the palace. We were almost without defence. The mi- 
inisters could not be prevailed on to order the advance of the troops, and we felt 
jour lives from hour to hour dependent on chance. 

| ‘It was my month of waiting as lady of honour. 1| found the queen always 
firm ; or, if she ever trembled, 1t was at the want of firmness in others. She 
ihad made up her inind for the worst long before. She often said to me, m 
those revolutionary nights when we sat listening for the sound of the cannon or 
the tocsin from Paris— France is an abyss, in which the throne must sink. But 
sovereigns may be undone—they must not be disgraced.’ The world never 
possessed a more royal mind. 

* At length an opportunity seemed to offer of showing the true feeling of the 
court tothe army. The regiment of Flanders had come to take its tour of ser- 
vice at the palace, and the garde du corps had sent them an invitation to a 
grand military banquet. There was nothing new, and could have been nothing 
‘suspicious, in the invitation ; for it was the custom of the garde, on the arrival 
of any regiment at Versailles, as a commencement of mutual civility. The re- 


' giment of Flanders was a distinguished corps—but the whole army had been 


‘tampered with ; and the experiment was for the first time a doubtful one. As 
if to make it still more doubtful, the mvyitation was extended to the national 
guard of Versailles.” 

Every eye vas now fixed on the narrator, as she went on with increasing ani- 
‘mation. 

“ Never was there a day of greater anxiety. We were sure of the garde du 
‘corps; but treachery was roving through France, and the banquet might only 
iproduce a collision. The entertainment, by being in the opera salon, was ac- 
jtually within the palace, and all the royal suite remained in the royal apartments, 
\in fear and trembling. 

| “But as the night advanced, the intelligence, which was brought to us every 
five minutes from the salon, became more tranquilizing. The coldness which 
‘had existed in the beginning between the garde and the troops of the line had 
vanished, and loyal healths, gay speeches, and charming songs succeeded. At 
length a gallant young lientenant of the garde, ina fit of noble enthusiasm, cried 
|\—‘ We all are the soldiers of France—we all are loyal, all are happy—Why 
shall not our king witness our loyalty and our happiness?’ The tidings were 
instantly conveyed to the royal apartments. The king rose—the court followed. 
|\We entered the salon. Qh, that sight !—so new, so touching, so indescriba- 
ible !”” 
| Her voice sank fora moment. She recovered herself, and proceeded— 

|“ The queen leaned on the arm of the king, the dauphin and dauphiness fol- 
lowed ; Madame Elizabeth, that saint on earth if ever there was one, headed 
ithe ladies of the court. All rose at our entrance ; we were received with onc 
acclamation. The sight is still before me. I had seen all that was brilliant in 
‘the courts of Europe. But this moment effaced them all. The most splendid 
isalle on earth, crowded with uniforms, all swords drawn and waving in the hght, 
‘all countenances turned on the king, all one shout of triumph, loyalty, and joy ! 
\Alas! alas! was it to be the last beat of the national heart? Alas! alas ! 
iWwas it to be the last flash of the splendour of France ; the dazzling illumination 
of the catafalque of the Bourbons ; the bright burst of flame from the funeral 
pile of the monarchy 

Her voice sank into silence; for the first time unbroken throughout the 
room. 

At length, to relieve the pause, Mordecai expressed something of a hope that 
the royal family slept in peace, for that one night at least.” 
“I really cannot tell,” briskly said the fair narrator. ‘ But I know that the 
ladies of the court did not. As the king retired, and we remained in the opera 
boxes to amuse ourselves a little with the display, we heard, to our astonish- 
ment, a proposal that the tables should be cleared away, and the ladies invited 
to a dance upon the spot. The proposal was instantly followed by the officers 
climbing into the boxes, and by our tearing up our pocket-handkerchiefs to make 
them cockades. We descended, and danced loyally till daybreak.”’ 

“With nothing less than field-officers, | hope?” said a superb chevalier, 
with a superb simile. 

T hope so, too,” laughed the lady ; “ though really I can answer for nothing 
but that the cotillon was excessively gay—that our partners, if not the best 
dancers upon earth—TI always honour the garde du corps,’’—and she bowed to 
the captain; “ were the most obliged persons possible.” 

‘* Ah, but roturiers, madame !” said a stiff old_ duke, with a scorn worthy of 
ten generations of ribands of St. Louis. 

“True ; it was most melancholy, when one comes to reflect upon it,” said 
the lady, with an elevation of her alabaster shoulders to the very tips of her 
ears. ‘ But on that evening roturiers were in demand—popularity was every 
thing ; the bourgeoisie of Verssitins were polished by their friction against the 
garde du corps. And] am sure, that if the same experiment, distressing as it 


ceed each other with such strange rapidity, we can scarcely judge of any thing. 


might be, were tried in every opera salon in the provinces, and we had longer 
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dances and shorter harangues, more fiddles and fewer patriots, all would be well| l\rid-looking ruffian in a red cap, who roared out that he had marked me for bring- 
again in our ‘ belle France.’” ing down the citizen climber up the belfry. The fellow fired his pistol so close 


‘ But—your news, monsieur le capitaine,”” was the demand all round the)|to my face that it scorched me. In the agony of the pain J rashed on him; he 
table. lldrew his sabre and attempted to cut me down; but my sword was already out, 
| almost dread to allude to it,’ said the captain, “ as it may seem to coutra-|jand I anticipated him by « blow which finished his patriotism, at least in this 
dict the opinion of madame la duchesse ; yet 1 au afraid that we shall have to}\world. In the next moment, | was trampled down, and we fell together.” 
regret this féte as one of the most disastrous events tothe king.” He stopped.) ] can of course offer but an imperfec! transeript of the brave guardsman’s 
But the interest of the time overcame ail other considerations. “Ah, gallant-| narrative ; seconded as it was by an intelligent countenance, and that national 
ry apart, let us hear!’’ was the general voice ; and, with every eye instantly) vividness of voice and gesture which often tell so much more than words. But, 
fixed on him, and in the midst of lips breathless with anxiety, and bosoms beat-! to describe its effect on his auditory is impossible. Every countenance was fi- 
ing with terror at every turn of the tale, the captain gave us his fearful narra-' \yered on him, every change of those extraordinary scenes was marked by a new 
live :— - : ||expression of every face round the table. Sighs and tears, wringing hands, and 
“The banquet of the Ist of October,’’ said he, * had delighted us ali ; but its}/eyes tumed on heaven, were universal evidences of the interest excited by his 
consequences, which, I quite agree with madame, ought to have restored peace,!|\fearful detail. Yet, unused as I was to this quick emotion among my own so- 
were fatal. It lulled Versailles into a false security, at the moment when it! ber countrymen, I could seareely wonder even at its wildness. ‘I hey were lis- 
roused Paris into open rebellion. The leaders of the populace, dreading the! ening to the fate of all that belonged to them by affection, loyalty, hope, and 
return of the national attachment to our good king, resolved to strike a blow: possession, on this side of the grave. Every hour was big with the destinies of 
which should shake the monarchy. Happening to be sent to Paris on doty next! their king, their relations, and their country. On the events happening, even 
day, | was astonished to find every thing in agitation—The workmen all in the ‘at tlie momerit, depended, whether a deluge of blood might not roll over France, 
streets : the orators of the Palais Royal all on their benches, declaiming m the! whether flame might not be devouring their ancient castles, whether they might 
most furious raanner. Crowds of women rushing along the Boulevards, singing) not be doomed to mendicancy in « strange land, wanderers through the earth, 
their barbarous revolutionary songs , some even brandishing knives and carrying! withoui a spot whereon to lay their head, fugitives forever. Yet the anxiety 
pikes, and all frantic against the féte. As I passed down the Rue St. Honore, for those left behind was of a still deeper dye: the loved, the familiar, the hon- 
] stopped to listen to the harangue of a half-naked raffian, who had made a ros-| |oyred, all involved in a ude of calamity, irresistible by human strength or skill. 
trum of the shoulders of two of the porters of the Halle, and, from this moving|'—_4]] so near, yet ali so lost ; like the crew of some noble ship hopelessly strug- 
tribune, harangued the multitude as he went along. Every falsehood, calumny,! |cling with the winds and waves, within sight of the shore, within reach almost 
and abomination that could come from the lips of man, were poured out by the!! of the very voices of their friends, yet at the mercy of a tremendous element 
wretch before me. The sounds of ‘ Vive Marat!’ told me his name. I after-|| which forbade their ever treading on firm ground 
wards heard that he lived on the profits of a low journal, ina cellar, with a gang! But there was still much to tel! ; the fate of the royal family was the general 
of wretches constantly drunk, and thus was only the fitter for the rabble. He} question ; and the remainder of the melancholy tale was given with manly sen- 
told them that there was a conspiracy on foot to massacre the patriots of Paris ;) oy iyity. . 
that the troops from the provinces were coming, by order of the king, to put! « When I recovered my senses it was late in the day , and 1 found myself in 
man, woman, and child to the sword; that the féte at Versailles was given to Hy 


dof tl hi humble room, with only an old woman for my attendant; but my wounds 

ernors of the provinces were all in the league of blood ; and that the bakers of) -oniccture was true. 1 was in the house of one of my father’s gardes de chasse, 


Paris had received an order from Versailles to put poison in all their loaves||.40, having commenced tay ern-keeper in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine some years 
within the next twenty-four hours. * Frenchmen,’ exclaimed this livid villain, p01 and being a thriving man, had become a ‘personage’ in his section, and 
tearing his hair, and howling with the wildness of a demoniac, *do you love! .55 now a captain in the Fédérés. Fovreed, mea/gré, to join the march to the 
your wives and children? Will you suffer thei to die in agonies before your) 11546} de Ville, he had seen me in the mélce, and dragged me from under aheap 
eyes? Wait, and you will have nothing to do but dig their graves. Advance.) 4¢ }- tied and wounded. ‘To his recollection I probably owed my life ; for the 
and you will have nothing to do but drive the tyrant, with his horde of priests! patriots mingled plunder with their principles, stripped all the fallen, and the 
and nobles, into the Seine. Pause, and you are massacred. Arm, and you are). and dagger finished the career of many of the wounded. It happened, 
invincible.’ He was answered by shouts of vengeance | too, that I could not have fallen into a better spot for information. My cidevant 
“I remained that night at the headquarters of the staff of Paris, the Hotel) garde de chasse was loyal to the midriff; but his position as the master of a 
de Ville. I was awakened before daybreak by the sound of a drum; and, on!\tavern, made his house a rendezvous of the leading patriots of his section. 
— my eyes, was startled by lights flashing across the ceiling of the room) [jpmediately after their victory of the morning, a sort of council was held on 
where | slept. Shots followed ; and it was evident that there was a conflict in! what they were to do next: and the room where I lay being separated from 
the streets. I buckled on my sabre hastily, and, taking my pistols, went to join their place of meeting only by a slight partition, I could hear every syllable of 
the staff. I found them in the balcony in front of the building, maintaining a) their speeches, which, indeed, they took no pains to whisper ; ‘they clearly 
feeble fire against the multitude. The night was dark as pitch, cold and stor- tought that Paris was their own. Lying on my bed, I learned that the attack 
my, and except for the sparkle of the muskets from below, and the blaze of the} on the Hotel de Ville was only a part ofa grand scheme of o rations ; thatan 
torches in the hands of our assailants, we could scarcely have conjectured by! insurrection was to be organized throughout France ; that the king was to be 
whom we were attacked. ‘This continued until daylight ; when we at last got deposed, and a ‘lieutenant of the kingdom’ appointed, until the sovereign 
sight of our enemy. Never was there a more tremendous view. Every ave- ple had declared their will; and that the first movement was to be a march of 
nue to the Place de Gréve seemed pouring in its thousands and tens of thou- aj] the Parisian sections to Versailles. I should have started from my pillow, 
sands. Pikes, bayonets on poles, and rusty muskets, filled the eye as far as it’ to spring sabre in hand among the traitors ; but I was held down by my wounds, 
could reach. Flags, with all kinds of atrocious inscriptions against the king and and perhaps still more by the entreaties of my old attendant, who protested 
queen, were waving in the blast ; drums, horns, and every uncouth noise of the! against my stirring, as it would be instantly followed by her murder and that of 
raging million filled the air. And in front of this innumerable mass pressed on every inmate of the house. ‘I'he club now proceeded “to enjoy themselves af- 
a column of desperadoes, headed by a woman, or 4 man disguised as a woman, ter the labours of the day. ‘They had a republican carouse. ‘Their revels were 
beating a drum, and crying out, in the intervals of every roar, ‘ Bread, bread!’ horrible. ‘They speedily became intoxicated, sang, danced, embraced, fought, 
* To resist was evidently hopeless, or only to provoke massacre ; but I had) and were reconciled again. ‘Then came the harangues; each orator exceeding 
already dispatched an express to the officer in command at the ‘Tuileries, to! his predecessor in blaspheiay, til! all was execration, cries of vengeance against 
come and save the arms and ammunition deposited at the Hotel de Ville ; and! kings and priests, and roars of massacre [| there heard the names of men long 
we expec.ed the reinforcement from minute to minute. While my eyes turn- suspected, but of whom they now spoke openly as the true leaders of the na- 
ed, in this fever of life and death, towards the quarter from which the troops|,tiopal mevement ; and of others marked for assassination. They drank toasts 
were to come, a sudden shout from the multitude made me look round; a fel-| |to Death, to Queen Poissarde, and to Goddess Guillotine. Jt was a pande- 
low, perhaps one of the funambules of the Fauxbourg theatres, was climbing up) monrin. 
to the belfry by a rope, with the agility of a monkey. His purpose was seen, “ A drum at length beat the ‘ Alarme’ in the streets; the orgie was 
by us at once, and seen with fresh alarm ; for, if he had been able to reach the! at an end, and amid a crash of bottles and glasses, they staggered, as well as 
great bell, the terrible ‘tocsin’ would have aroused the country for ten leagues) their feet could carry them, out of the house. ‘They were received by the mob 
round, and have poured a hundred thousand armed peasantry into Paris. |) with shouts of laughter. But the column moved forward ; to the amount of 
pointed him out to the guard, and they fired a volley at him as he swung above thousands, as I could judge by their trampling, and the clashings of their arms. 
their heads. ‘They missed him, the populace shouted, and the fellow taking When the sound had died away in the distance, my humble friend entered 
off his cap and waving it in triumph, still climbed on. I next fired both my) my room, thanking his stars that - he had contrived to escape this march.’ 
pistols at him ; which was the luckier of the two I cannot tell, but I saw him) “* Where are they gone!’ I asked. 
stagger just as he planted his foot on the battlement ; he was evidently hit, and), “ ‘ ‘To Versailles,” was his shuddering answer. 
a general yell from the multitude told that they saw it too; he made aconvul- | ‘‘ Nothing could detain me. After one or two helpless efforts to rise from 
sive spring to secure himself, fell back, lost his hold, and plunged headlong from) my bed, and an hour or two of almost despair, | succeeded in getting on my 
a height of a hundred and fifty feet tothe ground! Another tried the same ad-| feet, and procuring a horse. Versailles was now my only object. I knew all 
venture, and with the same fate ; three in succession were shot ; but enthusi the importance of arriving at the palace at the earliest moment ; I knew the 
asm or madness gave thei courage, and at length half a dozen making the at-| unprotected state of the king, and knew that it was my place to be near his per- 
tempt together, the belfry was reached, and the tocsin was rung. Ts effect; son in all chances. 1 was on the point of sallying forth in my uniform, when 
was terrible. ‘The multitude seemed to be inspired with a new spirit of rage as| the precaution of my friend forced me back ; telling me, truly enough, that, in 
they heard its clang. Every bell in Paris soon began to clang in succession.) the ierment of the public mind, it would be impossible for me to reach Versailles 
‘The din was deafening ; the populace seemed (o become more daring and des-| as a garde du eorps, and that my being killed or taken, would effectually pre- 
perate every inoment ; all was uproar. I could soon see the effect of the toc-| vent me from bearing any information of the state of the capital. This decid- 
sin in the new crowds which recruited our assailants from all sides. Their fire ed me ; and, disguised as a courier, I set out by a cross-road in hope to arrive 
became heavier ; still, in the spirit of men fighting for their lives, we kept thei, before the multitude. 
at bay till the last cartridge was in our .muskets. But, at the moment of des-_ “‘ But I had not gone above a league when I fell in with a scattered platoon 
ir, we saw the distant approach of reinforcement from the Tuileries; and of the mob, who were rambling along as if on a party of pleasure ; tossing their 
reathed for an instant. Yet, judge of our astonishment, when it had no soon-| pikes and clashing their sabres to all kinds of revolutionary songs. | was in- 
er entered the crowd, than, instead of driving the wretches before them, we saw, stantly seized, as a ‘ courier of the Aristocrats.’ Their sagacity, once at work, 
the soldiers scatter, mix, and actually fraternize with the canaille ; a general found out a hundred names for me :—I was a ‘spy of Pitt,’ an ‘ agent of the 
scene of embracing and huzzaing followed, the shakos were placed on the heads||Austrians,’ a ‘ disguised priest,’ and an ‘ emigrant noble ; my protestations 


of the rabble, the hats and caps of the rabble were hoisted on the soldiers’ bay-| were in vain, and they held a court-martial, on me and my horse, on the road ; 9. 
onets ; and to our horror alike at their treachery and our inevitable destruction, and ordered me to deliver up my despatches, on pain of being piked on the spot. 


the troops wearing the king’s uniform, pushed forward, heading the column of||But | could give up none ; for the best of all possible reasons. Every fold of — 
insurrection. We fired our last volley, and all was over. The multitude burst} my drapery was searched, and then I was to be piked for not having despatches ; 
into the hotel like a torrent. All our party were either killed or wounded. For it being clear that I was more than a courier, and that my message was too im- 
the last half hour we had not a hundred men able to pull a trigger against a||portant to be trusted to pen and ink. [was now in real peril; for the party 
fire from the streets, from windows, and from house tops, on every side of the||had continued to sing and drink until they had nearly made themselves frantic ; 
wares. That any one of us escaped from the showers of bullets is a miracle.||and as Versailles was still a dozen miles off, and they were unlikely to annihi- 
y own escape was the merest chance. On the first rush of the crowd into the| |iate the garrison before nightfall, they prepared to render their share of service 
hall, I happened to come in contact with one of the leaders of the party, a hom to their country by annihilating me. fn this real dilemane, say good genius in- 
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terposec, in the shape of an enormous poissarde ; who, rushing through the 
crowd, which she smote with much the same effect as an elephant would with 


comrades. I had, however, expected a sanguinary struggle. What was my 
astonishment when I saw the massive gates, which might have been so easily 


his trunk, threw her huge arms round me, called me her cher Jacques, poured oui||detended, broken open at once—a few random shots the only resistance, and 


a volley of professional eloquence on the shrinking heroes, and proclaimed me}, 
her son returning fromthe army ! All now was sentiment. The poissarde was 


the staircases and ante-rooms in possession of the multitude within a quarter of 
aa hour. ‘Where is La Fayette?’ in wrath and indignation, | cried to one of 


ably in earnest for her faculties were in nearly the same condition wit’: those jthe wounded garde-du-corps, whom I had rescued from the knives of my sans- 


of her fellow patriots. I was honoured with a general embrace, and shaved the 
privilege of the travelling bottle. Asthe night was now rapidly. falling, an 
orator proposed that the overthrow of the monarchy should be deferred till the 
next day. A Fédéré uniform was provided for me ; I was hailed as a_ brother ; 
we pite ed a tent, lighted fires, cooked a supper, and bivouacked for the night. 
This was, I acknowledge, the first night of my seeing actual service since the | 


culotte companions. ‘He is asleep,’ answered the dying man, with a bitter 
smile. ‘ Where are the National Guard whom he brought with him last night 
from Paris’’ I asked, in astonishment. ‘They are asleep, too,’ was the con- 
temptuous answer. I rushed on, and at length reached my friends ; tore off my 
Federé uniform, and used, with what strength was left me, my bayonet, until it 
was broken. 


commencement of my soldiership. Rx I shall say no more of that night of horrors. The palace was completely 


“In ten minutes the whole party were asleep. I arose, stole away, left my 
newly found mother to lament her lost son again, and with a heavy heart took 
the road to Versailles. The night had changed to sudden tempest, and the sky) 
grown dark as death. It was a night for the fall of a dynasty. But there was), 


stormed. ‘The splendid rooms, now the scene of battle hand to hand ; the royal 
furniture, statues, pictures, tossed and trampled in heaps ; wounded and dead 
men lying every where; the constant discharge of muskets and pistols; the 
breaking open of doors with the blows of hatchets and hammers ; the shrieks of 


a lurid blaze in the distant horizon, and from time to time a shout, or a sound of} women flying for their lives, or hanging over their wounded sons and husbands ; 
musketry, which told me only too well where Versailles lay. I need not say|and the huzzas of the rabble, at every fresh entrance which they forced into the 


what my feelings were while I was traversing that solitary road, yet within hear- 
ing of this tremendous mass of revolt ; or what I imagined in every roar, as it 


suites of apartments, were indescribable. 1 pass over the other transactions of 
those terrible hours ; but some unaccountable chance saved the royal family—I 


came mingled with the bellowing of the thunder. The attack might be com-) fear, for deeper sufferings ; for the next — was degradation. 


mencing at the moment ; the blaze that I saw might be the conflagration of the), 
palace ; the roar might be the battle over the bodies of the royal family. 1 


“The rabble leaders insisted that the king should go with them to Panis. 
Monsieur La Fayette was now awake ; and he gave it as his opinion that this 


never passed three hours in such real anxiety of mind, and they were deepened |was the only mode of pleasing the populace. When a king submits to popular 
by the total loneliness of the whole road. I did not meet a single human being ;|| Will, he is disgraced ; and a disgraced king is undone. It was now broad day ; 
for the inhabitants of the few cottages had fled, or put out all their lights, and the struggle was at an end ; the royal carnages were ordered, and the garde-du- 
shut themselves up in their houses. The multitude had rushed on, leaving no-|/corps were drawn up to follow them. At this moment, the barrel-organ man, 


thing but silence and terror behind. 

“The church clocks were striking three inthe morning when I arrived at 
Versailles, after the most exhausting journey that I had ever made. But there 
what a scene met my eye! Jt was beyond all that [ had ever imagined of 
ferocity and rabble triumph. ‘Though it was still night, the multitude thronged) 
the streets ; the windows were all lighted up, huge fires were blazing in all)! 
directions, torches were carried about at the Ri 


my leader of the night, passed me by with a grimace, and whispered, ‘ Brother 


‘Fedeére, did I not tell you how it would be’ The play is only beginning ; all 


that we have seen is the farce.’ He laughed, and disappeared among the crowd. 

‘There was one misery to come, and it was the worst; the procession to 
Paris lasted about twelve hours. Jt was like the march of American savages, 
with their scalps and prisoners, to their wigwams. The crowd had been largely 


ad of every troop of the ban-|\increased by the national guards of the neighbouring villages, and by thousands 


ditti ; it was the bivouac of a hundred thousand bedlamites. It was now that||flocking from Paris on the intelligence of the rabble victory. Our escort was 
I owned the lucky chance which had made me a Fédére. In any ether) Useless; we ourselves were prisoners. Surrounding the carriage of the king, 


dress I should have been a suspicious person, and have probably been put to 
death : but in the brown coat, sabre and red cap of the Sectionaire, | was fra- 
ternized with in allquarters. My first object was to approach the palace, if 
possible. But there I found a cordon of the national guard drawn up, who had 
no faith even in my mob costume ; and was repelled. [could only see ata 
distance, drawn up in front of the palace, a strong line of troops—the regiment 
of Flanders and the Swiss battalion. Allin the palace was darkness. It 
struck me as the most funereal sight that ] had ever beheld. 

“In my disappointment I wandered through the town. The night was rainy, 
and gusts of wind tore every thing before them, yet the armed populace re- 
mained carousing in the streets—all was shouting, oaths, and execrations against 
the royal family. Some groups were feasting on the plunder of the houses of 
entertainment, others were dancing and roaring the ‘Carmagnole.’ One party 
had broken into the theatre, and dressed themselves m the spoils of the ward- 
robe ; others were drilling, and exhibiting thei skill by firing at the king’s arms 


hung over the shops of the restaurateurs. Those shops were crowded with), 
hundreds eating and drinking at free cost. All the cafes and gaming-houses || 


were lighted from top to bottom. The streets were a solid throng, and almost 
as bright as at noonday, and the jangling of all the Savoyard organs, horns, and 


| thousands of the most profligate refuse of Paris, men and women, railed and re- 


‘revelled, sang and shouted the most furious msults to their majesties. And 
(in front of this mass were carried on pikes, as standards, the heads of two of 
jour corps, who had fallen fighting at the door of the queen’s chamber. Loaves, 
‘borne on pikes, and dipped m blood, formed others of their standards. Huge 
placards, with the words, * Down with the tyrant ! Down withthe priests! Down 
with the nobles!’ waved abeve the heads of the multitude. * Make way for 
ithe baker, his wife, and the little apprentice,’ was shouted with every addition 
of obloguy and insolence , and in this agony we were forced to drag on our 
weary steps till midnight. One abomination more was to signalize the inhu- 
nan spirit of the time. Within about a league of Paris, the royal equipages 
;were ordered to hault ; and for what inconceivable purpose’ It was, that the 
bleeding head of our unfortunate comrades might be dressed and powdered by 
ithe village barber—to render them fit to enter Paris. The heads. were then 
\brought to the carriage windows, for the approval of the royal prisoners ; and 
ithe huge procession moved onward with all its old bellowing again. 

‘** We entered the city by torchlight, amid the firing of cannon ; the streets 
jwere all illummated, and the mob and the multitude maddened with brandy. 
'Yet the scene was unlike that of the night before. There was something in 
ithe extravagances of Versailles wholly different from the sullen and frowning 


voices, the riot and roar of the multitude, and the frequent and desperate quar- laspect of Pari. The one had the look of a melodrame ; the other the leok of 


rels of the different sections, who challenged each other to fight during this)| 
lingering period, were absolutely distracting. Versailles looked alternately like; | 


one vast masquerade, like an encampment of savages, and like a city taken by 
storm. Wild work, too, had been done durng the day. 

“ As, wearied to death, | threw myself down to rest onthe steps of one of 
the churches, a procession of patriots happened to fix its quarters on the spot. 
Its leader,"an old grotesque-looking fellow, dressed in a priest’s vestments— 
doubtless a part of the plunder of the night—and seated on a barrel on wheels, 


an execution. All was funeral. We marched with the king to the Place du 
Carrousel, and when the gates of the palace closed on him, I felt as if they 
were the gates of the tomb. Perhaps it would be best that they were; that a 
‘king of France should never suffer such another day; that he should never 
jlook on the face of man again. He had drained the cup of agony ; he had tas- 
ited all the bitterness of death ; human nature could not sustain such another 
day ; and, loyal as I was, I wished that the descendant of so many kings should 
rather die by the hand of nature than by the hand of tsaitors and villains ; or 


like a Silenus, from which, at their several halts, he harangued his followers,!' should rather mingle his ashes with the last flame of the Tuileries, than glut 
and drank to the ‘downfal of the Bourbons,’ soon let me into the history of the! the thirst of rebellion with his blood on the scaffold.” . g 
last twelve hours. ‘Brave Frenchmen,’ exclaimed the ruffian, ‘the eyes of]) ‘The story left us all melancholy for a while ; bright eyes again overflowed, 
the world are fixed upon you ; and this night you have done what the world has}|,, well as they might ; and stately bosoms heaved with evident emotion. Yet, 
never rivalled. You have shaken the throne of the tyrant. What cared you after all, the night was wound up with a capital cotillion, danced with as 
for the satellites of the Bourbon! You scorned their bayonets ; you laughed) mych grace, and as much gaiety too, as if it had been in the Salle d’Opera. 


at their bullets. Nothing can resist the energy of Frenchmen.’ ‘This flourish | 
was, of course, received with a roar. ‘lhe orator now preduced a scarf which 

he had wrapped round his waist, and waved it inthe light before them. ‘ Look 
here, citizen soldiers,’ he cried ; ‘ brave Fédérés, see this gore. It is the blood 


{To be Continued.) 


ANECDOTES OF THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


of the monsters who would extinguish the liberty of France. Yesterday 1)| Traits of character and historical Fragments, from the Life of Frederic Wi- 


headed a battalion of our heroes in the attack of the ~_— One of the slaves 


of the tyrant Capet rushed on me sword in hand ; | sent a bullet through his 


liam II1., King of Prussia. Collected from the personal Observation, and 
published by R. F. Eylert. Vol. I. 


heart, and, as he fell, 1 tore this scarf from his body. See the marks of his) ‘The design of the author of this work was not to give a biography of the late 


blood.’ It may be conceived with what feelings I heard this narrative. ‘The ‘king, but merely some skecthes, illustrated by anec 


otes, of his private charac- 


lace had been sacked, the queen insulted, my friends and comrades murdered.||ter as a man and a Christian. The time to write a pin history of his 


gave an involuntary groan; his fierce eye fell upon me as I endeavoured to |eventful reign of more than forty years, with its extraor 


inary vicissitudes of 


make my escape from this horrible neighbourhood, and he ordered meto approach) extreme and apparently hopeless adversity, and of signal recovery and brilliant 
hin. he fifty pikes which were brandished at his word made obedience ne- \good fortune, 1s not yet come. ‘ The materials,” says the author, “for such 
cessary. He whispered, ‘I know you well ; you are at my mercy ; J have often|'a biography have yet to be collected; and many things in the history of his 


played. the barrel-organ outside the walls of your corps-de-garde ; you are ac-|| 


government, which now appears isolated, fragmentary, and obscure, cannot 


quainted with the secret ways of the palace, and you must lead us in, or die}'and will not be connected and cleared up till some future time ; yet it is the 
upon the spot." He probably took my astonishment and silence for acquies-|/more important and interesting to disclose as far as possible what may illustrate 
cence ; for he put a musket into iny hand. * This night,’ said he, aloud, *‘ will|'the personal character of the late king, because it was one of his peculiarities 
settle every thmg. The whole race of the Bourbons are doomed. ‘The fry) to withdraw from the eye of the world whatever of good and excellent pro- 
may have eseaped, but we have netted all the best fish. We have friends, too, lceeded immediately from himself, and always to appear lessthan he was. 
in high quarters ;’ and he shook a purse of louis-d’ors at my ear. ‘ We are to|/Every contribution, however small, must be welcome, and gratefully received, 


storm the palace an hour before daybreak ; the troops must either join us or be 
ut to death ; the king and his tribe will be sent to a dungeon, and France, be- 
od to-morrow night, will have at her head, if not the greatest man, the richest) 
‘fool, in Europe.’ He burst out into an irrestrainable laugh, in which the whole 
party joined ; but the sound of cannon broke off his speech ; all shouldered pike 
or tusket ; I was placed under the especial surveillance of a pair with drawn 
sabres, which had probably seen some savage service during the night, for they 
were clotted with blood; and with me for their guide, the horde of savages 
rushed forward, showting, to join the grand attack on the defenders of our unfor- 
tunate king. 


if it contain faithful historical traits of the deceased monarch. ‘The contribution 
which appears in this work is derived chiefly from the king's private life ; as 
the author's official duties as his chaplain for above thirty years to his death, 
necessarily placed him constantly near his majesty’s person, and afforded him 
ample opportunity for observing him. This work, therefore, has no concern 
‘with the great events of his reign ; it does not tell of wars, of battles lost or 
won, of politics and legislation, but it gives an insight into those tranquil hours, 
when we see the king, not so much as a sovereign, but simply and without dis- 
guise as a man and a christian.” 

These extracts from the preface shew what the reader has to expect. The 


‘« My situation had grown more trying at every moment, but escape was im-|/learned bishop, now in his 74th year, has done great service to his late soverei 


possible, and my next thought was to make the best of my misfortune, enter the 


and patron, by giving, from his own personal knowledge, a character of Frederic 


palace along with the crowd, and, when once there, die by the side of my old 


William J1I., which cannot but raise him in the estimation of the world. The 
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first volume was so well received that an edition of 3000 copies was exhausted! been educated in the Royal Academy for Cadets, at Berlin. ‘ Thus you see,”’ 
in a few weeks, and a new edition called for. The author hopes to publish the|'said the king, “ how a Prussian is fit for any thing. When the emperor of 


second and last volume before the end of the year. 
We will now give some extracts in the order in which we find them in the book, 
the author not having placed them in chronolgical order, but partly classed 


‘Russia wants a minister of finance, I will propose you.” This rather pungent 
remark was, however, delivered in so friendly and good-natured a tone, that it 
‘carried with it a promise of better financial circumstances ; for soon afterwards, 


them under se parate heads—temperate habits, sound natural understanding, sa- [oon the king had presented to the same worthy man a very considerable 
gacity, memory, veracity, magnanimity, piety, &c. sum in bills on the Prussian treasury, which he put into an old book, marked 

“In dress, as in every thing else, the king loved simplicity. He usually! 0m the title-page “ first part,” he asked him pleasantly, “* How did you like 
wore a plain blue coat closely buttoned. In the country, as in the Pea- ithe book 1” * cee 98 said the colonel ; * the contents of the first part 
cock Island, he perferred a comfortable great coat. At watering-places, he laid) were so delightful, that I quite long for the second part.” The king repeated 
aside’ every thing that could cause him to be recognised as king ; and he was| the present in the same manner ; but wrote on the title-page, “ Second and 
seen taking his walks in adark olive-green coat, white waistcoat, and grey /ast part.” ; we 

taloons, a black cravat, and without orders, and with a walking-stick, which|| His majesty had ordered a new carriage for his journey to Italy. When the 
otherwise he never used. He parted unwillingly with convenient old clothes,| coachmaker , who lived at Berlin, took it to Charlottenburg, the king having 
and wore them as long as he could with propriety ; if a new coat or cloak was examined it, said, “ ‘Ihe main point is, whether, besides being convenient, as 
mentioned, he thought he did not want it, till he was prevailed on by his amiable |! ordered, it is likewise solid and durable.” “In this carriage,” said the ma- 
daughters. But, however plainly he might be dressed, the innate dignity of his| ker, * your majesty may safely go to Rome, and not a nail will give way.” To 
character was manifest ; and in whatever company he might be seen, nobody |make a trial of this new carriage, the king rode in it from Charlottenburg to 


ever needed to ask, ‘which is the king!’”’ 

The same love of simplicity, as far he was personally concerned, was obser- 
ed in his table, and in short, all his domestic arrangements. On his accession to 
the throne, he did not remove tothe spacious and magnificent palace of his an- 
cestors, but remained in the small but convenient palace which he had occupied 
as crown prince. The apartments where cheerful and tastefully fitted up, the 
chief ornaments being fine paintings and perennial flowers, of which he was very 
fond ; but there was no splendour, much less any ostentatious ornament. 
He was a friend and connoisseur of the fine arts in all their branches ; and in the 


unto thee, Friend, go up higher ; then shall thou have worship in the presence 


works, and in building and fitting up the great museum. His sense of beauty 
was combined with a firm, benignant moral feeling. He was fond of representa- 
tions of scenes of patriarchal simplicity, of mnocent mirth, and harmless humour, 
bat above all, of subjects from the life of Christ and his apostles. In the eircle 
of his family, and when there but a few guests, his table was like that of a pri- 
vate gentleman of fortune ; but even then he took the plaineset and most whole- 
some dishes. He drank little wine, never more than two or three glasses ; he was 
never seen to be elevated by wine, though he liked his guests to follow their 
own tastes; and almost as soon as they had emptied their glasses they were 


filled by the umerous servants ; but his example was a warning against all ex-|, 


cess: and even in the most spendid entertainments at court, a person overcome) 
by liquor was never seen at his table. 

But we must leave these general remarks, and give afew of the anecdotes. 

“The king was extremely fond of fine ripe fruit, and the greatest attention 
Souci. Every morning throughout the year, a quantity of the finest fruit of 
every kind was brought to the place, and placed on a table in his sitting-room.| 
Tickets with the names of his children, and baskets omamented with flowers, | 
were on the table. With a cheerful countenance, he selected the choicest of) 
the fruit, and, putting them in the basket with the tickets, sent them to his chil- 
dren by the servant who stood ready. This love of fine fruit he had when a 
child ; and the following instance of self-denial is worth recording : When he) 
was ten years old, a gardener’s boy brought him, ene day m the month of Jan-| 
uary, a small basket of beautiful ripe cherries, the sight of which gave him much! 
pleasure, and he wished tu taste them. But being told they would cost five) 


dollars, he said, with some surprise, ‘ What ! five dollars for a handful of cher-| 


riest? Iwon't have them.’ Soon afterwards, a master-shoemaker, a citizen of|| 


Potsdam, was announced ; and I (his ralet de chambre) informed the prince that 
the poor man had long been ill of a nervous fever, and his business fallen 
off, so that he wanted twenty dollars to buy leather to set him up again; but 
not having such a sum, he applied, in his great distress, to the prince. ‘ How 
much money have I in hand !’ said he. On my saying fifty dollars, he ordered 
me to give the man the twenty dollars in his usme, and to wish him success. 
Highly rejoiced, ana much affected, the man received this welcome gift, and ex- 
pressed a wish to be permitted to thank his royal highness in — ; but the 
prince ~ Cn saying it is unnecessary, and would only make the poor man feel 


When the king returned in 1709 to his capital, after the fatal war, he was 
asked whether champagne should be ordered. ‘‘ Not yet,” he replied,—* not 
tll all my subjects, even the poorest, can again drink beer.” 

As a proof of his sound natural understanding and correct judgment, Bishop 
Eylert says, ‘‘ When he had once recognised any line of conduct as the best, he 


firmly abided by it, even though he stood alone, and all who were consulted) | 


differed from him. Among many instances, I may mention what happened in 
1812, when Napoleon undertook his gigantic expedition against Russia. The 
king was placed in the most painful position, being obliged to give to the pow- 
erful sovereign, at that time at the height of his power—to his mortal enemy, 


who had rained him, his country, and his people—the assistance of part of his), 


troops against his friend Alexander. Shocked at such a mgnstrous, unnatural 
state of things, all his confidential counsellors, fearing the worst were unanimous- 
ly of opinion, that no further negociation should be carried on with Napoleon, 


who had clearly enough manifested his hatred to Prussia, and especially to the), 


king. Many thought that it would be the best to take a decisive step, and en- 
ter into a close alliance with Russia against France. This advice appeared 
plausible enough, and the most eminent diplomatists supported it: the king 
alone was decidedly opposed to it. ‘ Who,’ said he, ‘ will gaurantee, that 

I, not strong enough alone to oppose the French army, pa 
tier with my troops and join the Russians,—who, I say, will answer for it that 
the French emperor will not, on a sudden, change his plan, give up his intend- 


‘bade thee and him come and say to thee, Give this man place; and thou begin 


|\with shame to take the lowest room. But when thou art bidden, go and sit 


was paid to the hot and greenhouses built by Frederic the Great near Sans) 


the Prussian fron-|' 


ed waragainst Russia, and, by the right of conquest, take possession of the 
other halt of ny kingdom, so that all would be irrecoverably lost! No; in) 
such great conjunctures in the history of the world, which are directed by a 
higher hand, we must not anticipate Divine Providence, but wait for its inspira- 
tions. In following my opinion, there are only two possible results. Either the 
French emperor succeeds,—and then he cannot take from us what we still have, 
since I have conformed to his will, and given him my auxiliary troops ; or he 
fails, as I hope he will, and we shall then see what is tobe done.’ The world 
knows how wise this advice was, and how fully it justifies what the Baron von 
Stein said of him ; * The king is the most clearsighted and prudent of us all, 
without knowing it ; just as the truly good man dves not know that he is 
Fleld-marshal Diebitsch, who had gained great honour in the war betw 
Russia and Turkey, being once mentioned in the course of conversation, Colo- 
nel N. N. the king’s aide-de-camp, a sensible, amiable man, but who, through 
his good nature and the demands of a numerous family, was always in great 
iary embarrassments,.and whose debts the king had often jeord observed 
he was extremely glad that Diebitsch was a Prussian by birth, and had 


\Berlin ; but the fore-axletree broke in the Linden, just opposite the hotel cal- 
‘led “ The City of Rome.” The king very quietly alighted saying, “‘ The man 
| has kept his word; I have got to the city of Rome.” 


i} ‘May I be permitted to mention another joke of the king's, in which I was 


‘myself concerned. I had preached before his majesty on Luke xiv. 8-11, 
'* When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not down in the highest 
‘room, lest a more honourable man than thou be bidden of him, and he that 


down in the lowest room, that when he that bade thee cometh, he may say 


of them that sit at meat with thee. For whosoever exalteth himself shall be 


| abased, and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ On the ground of this 


text, I spoke of the virtue of modesty and humility as the surest pledge of con- 


jtentment. On the same day, being invited to the royal table, and many persons 


| high in office being among the company, I took my seat at the lower end of the 


‘table. When the king looked round on the company and perceived me, he cal- 
ed out, ‘ Eylert, I suppose you are thinking of your text ; but it says, * Friend, go 
jup higher ;’ come and sit down opposite me.’* The honour thus conferred 1s out of 
the question ; for conferred with such ¢clat, it was unmerited and embarrassing.”’ 
One of the most honourable features of the character of Frederic William UL, 
\was his profound veneration for the Christian religion and its Divine founder ; how 


| fully he was imbued with its spirit, is shewn by numberless well-known instances 


lof his unaffected humility, his unostentatious piety, and his readiness to forgive 
and forge! ‘njuries,—a virtue which he had but too many occasions to practise 
| We will ciose our extracts for the present with an abridgement of Bishop Eylert’s 
‘account of one memorable mstance :— 
_ After the fatal battle of Jena in 1806, and its still more fatal consequences, 
numerous phamphlets, newspapers, &c., represented the new order of things in 
ithe most brilliant colours, and poured contempt and scorn on the unhappy king, 
as acypher compared with the Emperor Napoleon. 
| The most insolent and shameless of these writings were “ Confidential Let- 
jters on the Prussian Court,” and a periodical called “ Fiebrands.’’ which the 
public voice ascribed to Colonel von Massenbach. This Massenbach was a 
clever active man. Educated in the school of Frederic II. he was an enthusi- 
jastic admirer of the great king, and saw nothing but perfection in his institutions, 
lwhich he thought ought to be preserved as a palladium, unconscious that the 
janimating spirit had long since departed ; and he, and such as thought like him, 
ibut too soon learned that the field of Anerstadt (or Jena) was very different from 
ithe parade at Potsdam. 
This result, so humiliating to his pride, aud so completely mortifying to his 
arrogant assumption of Prussian superiority, seem to have absolutely paralysed 
him. Formerly so brave and enterprising, he surrendered, with a considerable 
corps which he commanded, to an inferior French force in the vicinity of Pren- 
lslow, and basely laid down his arms in a perfect confusion of intellect, con- 
founding the right and left banks of the Ucker, and wholly bewildered. He 
then turned ‘rom the one long cherished extreme to the opposite. His attach- 
ment toPrussia was changed into — ; he worshipped the great Napoleon 
as the worthy successor of his adored Frederick; and instead of going to 
'Konigsberg, as others did, after the king, he returned to Potsdam, and in the 
bitterness of his heart dipped his pen in gall. 
| He indeed most deeply felt the misfortune of Prussia, and often wept over it. 
He alleged that Prussia never could reeover, and that the only means left to re- 
(tain our existence as a nation was to throw itself without reserve into the arms 
jof France. He even drew up a paper to this effect, which he communicated 
to Bishop Eylert, who was intimate with him, saying that he should send it to 
‘the king. Eylert remonstrated against so monstrous a purpose; in vain: the 
letter was sent, and obtained the following answer: “I have not asked your 
advice, and you have only to answer for your cowardly conduct at Prenslow.” 
When the king returned to Potsdam in 1809 Massenbach went to Stuttgard ; 
where, instead of employing his great talents to some useful and honourable 
purpose, he composed Memoirs of Frederic William IIT. King of Prussia, his 
personal Character, his Family, and Court. In this voluminousand scandalous 
‘work he not onl poured forth, without measure, the most virulent insults to the 
king, but dared to touch with his impure hands the unsullied character and 
the spotless honour of Queen Louisa. Nay, what is still more inconceivable, 
he sent the manuscript of this libel to the king, declaring that he would print 
jand publish it to the world ; but, that he would suppress and destroy it, if the 
king would give him (as he was without resources) a large sum, exceed 
what a bookseller had offered him for it. ‘The king remained faithful to his no- 
ble, grave, and mild character, which preserved him from taking any has- 
ity, passionate step, which in such a case would have been excusable. He sent 
the libel to the chief of the military tribunal, observing, that being grievously 
insulted, with his deceased consort and his family, he refreined trom taking any 
decision in his own cause ; but he required a most thorough and impartial in- 
vestigation, and desired that when it had passed through all the stages the sen- 


|tence should be reported to him. The judges unanimously decided that the 


author was fully proved to be guilty of high treason, and accordingly condemn- 
ed him to death. The king commuted the sentence to imprisonment for life 
im a fortress; and the necessary legal steps having been taken, Massenbach 
was arrested at Francfort, where he was then living, and conveyed under an es- 
cort of Prussian soldiers to the fortress of Glatz. 

The worthy son of this unhappy father, and of an excellent pious mother, 
came at the end of 1826 to Berlin, and expressed to General von Witzleben a 
wish to speak to the king in person. Being told that this could not well be be- 

* The ki ly was not at one end of the tabie, but of one s 
Sous one but'in the centre one side, as 


| 
} 
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cause the king having broken his leg was confined to his bed, and saw nobody 
except his physician and family, the young man answered that he was very 
sorry for this, because he was come to Berlin to express to his majesty, in his 
father’s name, his deeply felt gratitude for having restored him to liberty. 

“ How !” exclaimed Witzleben, with astonishment—* is your father no long- 
er in the fortress of Glatz? where is he then?” * For this week past he has 
been at home with his family.” “ By whose order?” “ That of his majesty 
the King.”’ ‘ That is very strange ; for though all such matters pass through 
my hands, | know nothing of it; and since the king broke his leg, he is con- 
fined to his bed, and cannot write himself. Besides, he would certainly have, 


This gallery, which was seldom visited, except by some dust detesting 
menial, was my favourite hau.t. There was ove picture that attracred my 
particular attention. It represented a lady im an eas:eru costume, holding in 
her hand a large open fan, on which was depicted acombat between Moorish 
Christain cavaliers, minutely and beautifully painted. The lacy’s face was 
of exceeding lovliness, and bore the impress of stormy passions and much 
suffering. 

There was a story connected with this picture and one of my ancestors who 
had gone to aid the Spaniards in their wars against the infidel. 

He had been taken prisoner, so ran the legend, and escaped by the assistance 


said something to me about it: I cannot help thinking there is some mistake.” of the daughter of a Moorish prince. Before they had got far from the for- 
As young Massenbach persisted, Witzleben looked at him doubtfully, fearing |cress in which he had been confined, they were met by the lady’s father. A 


that the misfortunes of the father had affected the intellect of the good son ;) 
but as he spoke very clearly, stating many circumstances, Witzleben said, ‘ It) 
is possible that the privy cabinet counsellor Albrecht knows of it; let us go'| 
and ask him.” But he was equally ignorant of it. 
‘ T happened to be sitting at the king’s bed-side,” says the reverend author,, 
“when General von Witzleben entered, and related the whole matter. The 
king, whose pale countenance was suffused with a faint flush, answered ; ‘ It is, 
quite correct, and happened as follows :—Last week, when I had a_ sleepless 
night, with great pain, I thought of the manifold events of my past life : in the), 
midst of them, Colonel Massenbach occurred to me, and his image stood before 
my soul softened and better. At length I fell asleep. When I awoke, 
strengthened by the refreshing rest for which I had prayed, I remembered, |) 
know not how, that beautiful passage in the Bible: ‘ Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which. 
despitefully use you and persecute you,’ &e. Imimediately I called for paper, 
pen, and ink; and, that there might be no further talk about it, wrote myself) 
the order to the governor of the fortress of Glatz, to release Colonel von Mas-| 
senbach. [ will not see his son ; it would only embarrass him. I do not like! 
cclat; but tell him to say to his father, that I wish he may henceforth live quiet-, 
ly and happily in the bosom of his family—that every thing is forgiven and for-)) 
yotten, 
* The king spoke these words calmly and slowly, with a faint voice, and a, 
ray of heavenly joy seemed to beam in his mild countenance ; but our eyes! 
were filled with tears. When General Witzleben retired, and the king made 
a sign to me to stop, | expressed my joy at the noble Christian action which he 
had communicated to us. ‘What is there in it to wonder at?’ said he; ‘ 1) 
have done no more than any other Christian in similar circumstances should 
and must do according to the precepts of our Redeemer. But external cir-, 
cumstances may render it more easy. In misfortune and sickness we think 
differently, and feel and judge more mildly. J am glad that this has come of 
itself, and that God inspired me with the idea,’ ”’ 
THE TWO HEADS: | 


AN EXTRAVAGANZA. 
I am the second son of a gentleman of ancient descent but moderate fortune, 
in one of the northern sates of Germany. My father, a man of high and ho-| 


struggle ensued, and the Christian being wnarmed, was about to be overcome, 
when his mistress supplied him with a poniard, which a moment later was red- 
dened in her father's blood. The escape was effected, but the lady died of 
remorse a year afterwards. 

Before this picture I used to pass hours, lying on an old settee, book in 
hand, and occasionally suspended my reading to gaze on that beautiful face, in 
which fierce passions and deep remorse were so strangely blended. 

J cannot define the feeling which the contemplation of this painting occa- 
sioned me. Had the picture had a living original, I doubt not I should have 
become passionately enamoured of her, so great was the fascination with those 
deep, sad, and yet fierce eyes exercised over me. If, however, I remained in 
the gallery after dusk, my admiration was exchanged for a superstitious ter- 
ror, and I would hasten trembling away, hardly able to turn my back to the 
picture least it should leave its frame and follow me. 

Habits and reveries of the nature I have sketched, were, as may be suppos- 
ed, by no means favourable to serious study, and I scarce know how it was, 
and at what rare intervals { succeeded in gaining a sufficient knowledge ef the 
law to be admitted to practice as a barister. 

A year passed away, and found me but little changed or improved in the wea- 
ker points of my character. On the few occasions on which I was employed 


‘duricg that space of time, | managed to equit myself tolerab!y, but without 


giving any indications of talents; and it was owing to family interest, and not 
to merit of my own, that at an unusually early age | was appointed public 
prosecutor at the criminal court of a small provincial town. 

Somewhat roused by my new appointment, it was with a feeling more like 
ardour in my profession than any thing I had vet felt, that I entered the court 
on the opening day of the assizes. 

The first and only important case that came on for trial, was that of a mur- 
der committed on a traveller, and of which an inhabitant of a neighbouring 
village was accused. 1] opened the prosecution in a tame speech, amounting 
ta no more than a tolerably plain statement of the facis. The evidence 
was gone through, and it was late in the day when it again came to my torn 


‘to address the court. But J was now in a very different frame of mind from 
that in which ] had first spoken. 


As the proceedings had advanced, my interest in them, and a feeling of par- 
tisanship against the prisoner, of which | was myself unconcious, had rapidly 
increased. I had also became isritated by the badgering cross-examination 


norable feeling, resolved that as his means would not allow him to provide ade-, 
quately for all of his four sons, the younger ones should endeavour to carve out || 
fortune for themselves, rather than pass their lives in the useless and often | 
painful position ef cadets de famiile. He was esteemed by the sovereign of | 
his country, and he trusted that with the aid of some interest and a good eda- 
catiou, his children might rise high in the professions they should adopt. From 
ax early age, therefore, one of my brothers was destined to the army, another 
to the church, and J, myself, was to become a lawyer. 

However good my father's intentions undoubtedly were, he committed an 
er orof judgment when he allotted to me the dry and steril study cf the lew. 
which was iu every way unsuited to my character and disposition. Of a high-| 
ly nervous and excitable temperament, it was painful, and almost impossible. 
for me to fix my mind and attertion on anything that did not in some degree) 
appeal to or captivate my imagination. Even in my boyish days, and in my 
intercourse with lads of my own age, a tendency to the fantastic and ideal, | 
and distaste for ‘the more solid and material affairs of life revealed themselves, 


which the counsel for the defence bad made some of my witnesses submit to. 
It was with a flushed brow and almost unintelligible volubility of diction, that 
[ began speaking for the secoud time. As J proceeded, however, my utter- 
ance became less rapid, my idess more collected. I felt that J was eloquent 
and that feeling made me more so. I was }:s'ened to withthe deepest atten- 
tion, and when I wound up an energetic and powerful speech, by a forcible 
appeal to the justice of my country, and a tremendous Sesnnsiehion of the 
murderer’s crime, a loud buzz of applanse burst from the hitherto breathless 
audience. 

As1 glanced round the court, and drank in the admiration expressed on 
every couttenance, my eyes met those of the prisoner. The revulsion of feel- 
ing was instant from the pride of triumph to the dejection of compassion and 
remorse. 

The accused was aman who had been a soldier from his childhood, and had 
left the service only a few months before the commission of the crime for which 
he was now arraigned. He was about fifty years of age, and possessed of one 


in an unusual degree, and were unfortunately pampered by a tree access 10 8+ 10 marked, stern countenances that artists willingly choose for models 


style of reading that should have been carefully withheld from me. _ 
I had a maiden aunt who resided at my father’s, a most determined reader! 


when desirous of depicting the beau idéal of a veteran soldier. His thick, 
black mustaches, im which a few line of gray were perceptible, added to the 


of fiction, and who, pleased to discover a kindred taste me, willingly sup-||" 
plied me with the kind of literature in waich she delighted. The wildest and, of features, but took from 
most fantastic creations of the German school were hourly in my hand, and }||**° ™ 9's Dronzed, open countenance, ard clea: gray eyes, that were now fix- 

ed upon me with an expression of reproach aud proud contempt, that seemed 


would remain whole days, filling my mind te repletion with this unwholesome 
fod, till I attained such a pitch of excitement, that the hours allotted to sleep 
were passed in uneasy and dream-broken slumbers, or in tossing to and fro on 
my feverish bed, and recapitulating the horrurs and wild fancies | nad read off 
in the day. 

At viene my silent and unsociable disposition caused me to be little sought 
after by other students, whom I, in my turn, gladly avoided, devoting to soli 
tude, and the perusal of my favorite authors, all the time I was not compelled 
to give to study. Even now the pleasantest hours I can call to mind are 
those spent in the greenwoods that surround the university town of C——. 
Many were the long summer afternoons I passed under their shade, absorbed 
in my buoks ; and when my temples ached, and my brain grew dizzy with the 
excitement the latter occasioned, I would bury my face in the thick grass, and 
as though reflected on a black and shining mirror, scenes and figures surpas- 
sing the wildest dreams of Callot and Hoffmann, glided before my distempered 
vision. 

My vacations I usually spent at a country-house belonging to my father, 
which to me offered @ peculiar charm, from its bizarre and antique construc- 
tion, and still mure for the thousand tales and superstitions that existed con- 
cerning it, and which it was my denght to collect from the neighbouring pea- 
sants, and from one or two old domestics, who had grown gray in the service; 
of the family. rt 

The outside of this mansion had been carefully preserved in all its pictures- 
que rudeness, but the interior had undergone numerous changes suggested by 
increase of luxury, and was as comfortable as a_ more modern dwelling could 
have been. One room, however, had been in no way al-ered since its first 
coustruction. It was a spacious apar:ment. df greater length than width, 
rovfed and wainscotted with black oak — Its original destination was that of a) 
picture-gellery, and tu this use it had always been applied. Panels three or, 
four feet im width were left plain, and filled up with pictured, between which) 


were carved devices of the most strange and fanciful nature. Fauns and\|\he capital, and use all my e: 


to say as plainly as looks could speak, 
** Well done! you have sacrificed an innocent man to the empty triumph of 


a moment.” 


I sank back upon my chair’ Conviction of the prisover’s innocence replac- 


ed the virulence which had so recently animated me. Thet man, I thought, 
cannot be a murcerer. I was scarcely conscious of what passed around me 
till I heard the word ** Guilty” pronounced, and the next moment sentence of 


death was passed. 

Involuntarily my eyes turned towards the condemned man, as he was being 
led away fiom the bar at which he had stood. 

‘*[ shall die innocent,” said he, ** may my blood be at the door of those who 
caused it to flow.” 

And his eyes were fixed upon me as he said it. 

I shuddered, and the altergtion of my countenance must have been very 
perceptible, fortwo persons stepped forward to support me, as though I had 
been about to faint. A glass of water was brought, and in a few minutes I 
was able'o leave the court. My agitation was attributed to fatigue and the 
heat of the crowded hail. 

The two days following the trial I passed ia a state of indescribable agi'a- 
tion. My first care was to go atientively over al! the depositions in the hopes 
of finding something that would convince me uf the culprit’s guilt. 

But the contrary effect was produced : the evidence against him, although 


strong, was entirely circumstantial. There existed a doubt; and prepossess- 
ed as I now was in favour of the accused. the more I poured over the proceed- 


ings, the more | became convinced of his innocence. 
wo days elepsed in these investigations. On the fourth the sentence 
was to be pu’ in force. Hastening to the executive authorities, I declared to 


them my doubts, or rather my convictiou that she man wag innocent, and be- 


thought them to dalay that I might have to repsir 
orts to obtain a remission or commute ion of the 


ratyrs, grim-looking helmeted heads, fabulous enimals, and chimeras of all//sentence 


kinds, were placed round the space occupied by the pictures, which latter were, 
for the most part, family portraits, | 


My request wasrefused. The man had been found guilty. Several murders 
had recently taken place in that province; an example was wanted, and the 
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law must take its course. My repeated entreaties, and wild, hurried manner, 
excited surprise, but produced no oiher effect. 


It was late on the evening preceding the execution, before I became con-|, 


I started, and as though the spell were broken, I turned my eyes from the 


ha old picture to her bright and blooming countenance. But what strange 


idea flashed across me at that moment? Wasit Cecilia’s portrait | bad been 


vinced that all my efforts were vam. I ordered post-horses to be at my door gazing on! The features were the same, the same eves, the same ov | beau- 


* daybreak, for [ could not bear to remain at N. while the execution took) 
place. 

It was about noov when I drove in'o a town some twenty leegues off. As 
the carriage arrived in a large, open square, is progress was impeded by a 
dense crowd of persons, apparently assembled to wi ness some spectacle, 
and whose numbers increased so rapidly, that before the postilion could make, 
up his’mind whether to turn back, or endeavor to push through the mob, we 
found ourselves wedged in among carts and pevestrians, ina mauner that made. 
it impossible to move either backwards or forwards. 

Absorbed in painful thougnts I hed at first not noticed the stoppage, but, at’ 
last looking through the window, | saw the cause of the essemblage that barred) 
our passage. In the centre of the square a scaffuld was erected, on which 
three men in coarse black habiliments, and one of them with a broad, bright | 
sword in his hand, were standing round a block. 

An execution was about to take place. Scarcely had I observed these pre 
parations when four persons ascended the scaffold. Two of them were priests, 
but in one of the others I recognised to my horror the unfor unate san of) 


tful face, the same straight, Grecian nose, and full pouting lips. All was iden- 


Even the eernest expressivn of my Cecilia's countenance was a soften- 


ed resemblance of the more marked and less pleasing ove worn by the portrait. 
I felt a strange, overpowering sensation im imytead, Jt was as though a hot 
hand were pressed upon my brain. Feigning a sudden i:.disposition | burried 
mv wife from the galery. 

During the remainder of ‘he day I was ina high fever, and I felt all mv form- 
er malady returning with redoub ed violence. Cecilia was gre tly alarmed, 
and insisted upon sending for a physician who prescribed a sedative, which I 
drank, although fully convinced it would be of no aval, But that night, how 
horrible was that night! The opiate gave me sleep, but sleep a thousand 
times more fatiguing than wakefulness Tre most frightful visions hovered 
round my pillow, avd conspicuvus among them all was that ghas ly. blood- 
dripping head, as it hed appeared to me when held up by the executioner. 
The Moorish princess, or my wife in en oriental garb, ove of them, or both, I 
knew not, so horribly confused was the dream, would pass befure me with pale 
and menacing countenance, and seizng in their arms the gory head that 
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whose unjust condemnation I considered myself the principal cause. The grin ed and chattered in exultation at my terrors, danced and waltzed eround 
headsman at N. hed been seized wi h sudden illness, and as there was an ex- me in horrible revelry. Thrice welcome was the dawn that at last appeared. 


ecutiun to take place at the town in which I now found myself, the prisoner 


had veen transferred thither. Of this arrangemen I had not been made aware 


ed in the sunbeams, and the next :noment an assistant held up a human head. 
The blood was streaming from the severed arteries, and some of it had splashed 


upon the pale face, and dripped from the long mustache, while the as yet un- | 
closed eyes seemed fixed upon me, with the same expression they had worn on, 


the day of the trial. 

My head swam and my senses left me. When they returned,I found my 
self lying in bed at an hotel, with a physician standing over me, administering 
restoratives. 

A violeat fever was the consequence of the agitation and excitement I had, 
gone through ; and, although I| at length recovered. there remained a depres-| 
sion of spirits, which from its long duration excited the alarm of my frends. 
My nights were terrible. 1 scarcely dared to sleep, for im my dreams I wes 
perpetually haunted by the features uf him whum | considernd my victim. 

Night after night was the scene of the execution present to me in »y fever- 
ish slunbers. Even when not sleeping, bu: in a sort of doubtiul slumber and. 
wakefulness, the most horrible visions passed before me. The same pale.) 
blood-stained visage would peer vut at me from behind the furnivure of my, 
room, hover in the air above my head, and even place itself in frightful prox-, 
mity upon my very pillow. My fiends, and especially a kind-hearved and skil 
ful physician, woo was a near connexion of my family, tried every means 10, 


1 catled to the postilion to drive on. He endeavoured to do so; but it was, 
impessible. 
At this instant, and while my eyes were fixed, as by a species of fascination 
upon the scaffold, one of the prisoners knelt down, the execuuoner’s sword flash. 


|But it brought litile relief. The state of feverish agitation was succeeded b 
la depression of spirits that crusned me to the very earth, and to which the ef- 
forts of my affectionate wife, whu did ber utmost to cheer me, brought no al- 
leviation. ‘Towards evening the fever returned, my temples burned, and my 
pulse beat with hammer-like violence. Dreading a repetition of the preceding 
night's tortures, I resolved to remain up late, in hopes that a long vigil might 
‘procure me sounder sleep. Cecilia wished to remain with me, but I insisted 
lupon her retiring to rest. 

Scarcely had she done so, when | felt an irresistible impulse to visit the 
picture-gallery. I could not assign to myself a reason for this feeling, which 
was accompanied by an indefiniue sensation of terror. It seemed +s though 
some invisible power drew me against my will to a crisis | would gladly have 
avoided. I paced up and down tor some time, struggling agai: st the feeling, 
but at length seizing a light I hurried from the room. 

A damp chill came over me as | pushed back the creaking door and entered 
the old gallery. The feeble lignt of the taper I was corrying glanced and flick- 


ijered over the carved wainecoiting, black and from age. Hestening 


on with rapid step, | paused berore the purirait of the Moorish lady, but as far 
from it as the opposite wall weuld allow. G, zing ear es:ly at the pai ting, [ 
jagain svaght tne resemblance to Cec | a that had so forcibly struck and affected 
ime on the preceding day. But the head of the portrait had disappeared! The 
body and dress were there; the svender form, the snow-white fingers laden 
iwith jewels, the rich robe, the painted tan, all were in their places. Only the 
|head was wanting. 

I passed my hand before my eyes, doubting whether I saw aright, and again 
luokcd at the porirait. Across the derk hazy space where the head had been, 


rid me of these hallucinaiions. I was persuaded \o travel and to share in|/a something appeared to be flitting, some mys erious change to be going on. 
amusements of ail kinds ; but although change of scene aud pleasures et |At length ihe features of a human face were faintly shadowed ovt, became 


first produced a beneficial effect, the improvement was oniy temporary. 


| stronger, took light, shed+, and culour. 1 remained breathless, watching the 


A circumstance at length occurred, wich gave those who inerested them-|'s range appearance. But shat was no woman's face. |t became more vividly 


se:ves in me. the strongest hope. of my rec.veriug a healthy tone of mind. 

I became deenly at acned toa young lady of good family and great personal 
attractions. ‘Tne medical man, who with friendly zeal had studied my case. 
and meditated on all the remedies most likely to becefit me, declared that 
marriage was of ali means that in whico most hope mght be placed. The ob- 
ligations of a married life, the new vbjects of i. ,terest 1 wo lu offer, and duties, 
it wou!d impose upon me as ahusb nd and father, were, he sanguively trusted, 
almost certain to p oduce a beneticial change 

The passion which Cec havou S. had inspired me was not unrequited by her, 
and nothing remained but to obtain the cousent of her family. 

She was an only caugh er, and in order tw induce her parents, who wer 
wealthy, tu receive my suit favoursbly, my father, w.th the tull concurrence of 
my brothers, ensured me grea er advantagee than he could give to all his chil | 
dren. Among other thi gs ne made over tu me the country house, that I have 
already had occasion to mention. 

The necessary delays were abridged as much as possible, and the marriag¢ | 
solemnized in the capital, where several weeks passed in a round of ple sures) 
and amusements, and my friends obs+rved with del gnt that the predictions of 
my medical adviser seemed tully realized. The haressing nervous fancies hat 
had hitherto rendered my existence burdensome left me, my spirits improved, 
and while the unpleasant recollections of the pas became dim and faint, the. 
future prevented itself to my view with an unclouded horizon. 

My marriage had taken place in early spring, and a the beginning of May | 
set out with my bride for the cunutry house, the gift of my father, at which we 
intended to pasa the summer. The curious architecture Of the building exci-, 
ted my wife's admiration, and the day following our arrival, 1 accompanied 
her over the house, which she was desirous of inspecting in its minutest de- 
tails. 

From some unaccountable feeling, perhaps a presentiment, I felt unwi'ling 
to visit the picture-gallery that had been the favourite resort of my more youth | 
ful days. Its old worm-eaten door, however, attracted her at‘ention, and as |) 
had no reason to assign foi refusing to open it, I sent for the key and we en- 
tered the apartment. 

Nothing bad been changed in the arrangement of the room during the four, 
years that had elapsed since | last vi-ited it. Probably nv one had ever entered, 


it during that space of time. I thought I recognised the same cobwebs hang-, H 


ing abo it the wainscotting, and felt certain of the identity of one or two ven: | 
rable spiders, who, seated pompously in the centre of their webs, seemed to, 
ares me as au old acquaintance. 1 scarcely heard Cecilia's exclamations of, 

elight at the picturesque aspect of the apartment, and answered | know no! 
how to her questions concerning the grim-looking warriors, aud hooped and 
powdered dames that decorated the walis. 

At length we arrived oppusite the portrait of the Moorish lady, and some- 
thing of my old superstitious feelings came over me as we stopped before it. 
There hung the par. the object of my boyish adniration and terror, the 
same half demon half Magdalen look upon the features, the same fascinating 
= in the deep dark eyes that again fixed mine beyond the power of with 

wal. My wife repeated her questions concerning this picture several times 
without obtairing an answer, and at last, suprised at my silence, and at the 
revery in which! appeared plunged, gazed earnestly in my face, and called 


cried she. 


jidistinct. Horror and meaness! ‘he heed hed beheld upon the scaffold the 


grim and blood-stsined fe tures of my victim were before ine, the glazed wide 
open eves glariny reve: gefully upou me. The light dropped from my hand, 
sud uttering a shriek of despair f fell sen-eless to the provid. 

I know not how long I remained n this stare. When I recovered, all was 
jdark around me, and | felt cold, very cold, bu my brain burned like fire. [ 
eft the gallery, and moving like an auiowaten, for my though s were far too 
confused to direct my steps. sought my bedroom, 

Two wax-lights were burniwg upou the table, but partially illuminating the 
apartment, whicn was largeanu lofty. I threw myself upon a chair, and lean- 
ing my head upon iny hands endeavoured but in vein, to collect my idews, and 
check the vielcnt throbbings ‘hat se: med to split my very skull asunder. [ 
might have been some minutes in this attitude, when I was startled by a rust- 
ling in the direction of the bed I looked up. The heavy purple curteins 
were drawn nearly together, but between them was an opening a few inches 
wide, behind which ! saw something moving | fixed the object, ard pushing 
away the light that dazzled my eyes, gazed imrently into the dusky space 
behind the drapery. Did I see aright? again tha: guastly face was before 
me! 

Frantic I started up, and seizing one of the heavy bronze candlesticks, 
hurled it with the strength of a despera e men at the visiow that thus perse- 
jeuted me. There wasa faint cry. I rushed rowards the bed and tore ssunder 
the curtains. Oh, God! the sight | here beheld! My a wred wife expiring, 
murdered by my hand. A stream of blood flowed from her temple. One gentle 
sigh, ene mild forgiving look, and my Cecilis was a corpse. 

A long plank succeeced. When | awoke as from a: eep sleep to the torture 
of memory and remorse I was in the madhvuse, whence I now write. My 
first sane interval was but short. It has been euceceded by o hers, during 
which my family visit me, and do all in their power to svoth and console. But 
my lucid moments are too rare and uncertain in their duretion to render it ad- 
visable to remove me even fora space from his dreary abo e. During my 
periods of insanity I have no consciousness ; they p«ss as long nights of heavy 
aud unrefreshing sleep, aod I awake from them weak and exhaveted as by ee- 
vere illness. That one may srrive from which there shall be no awakening is 
‘my constant prayer to that Being in whom ! place my trust. May it please 


‘Him soon to bestow upon me the repose that would be the greatest of all 


| beons, that repose which is unbroken in this life, the deep and dream less slum- 


ver of death. 


A Lance Bett.—One of the objects which it is said his Burmese majesty 
proposed in his visit last year to Rangoon, has been accomplished. A_ bell of 
enormous size and weight, has been cast as an a offering to the great Shoey- 
de-gon » 2g It is stated, that 8,000 men were employed at the 500 forges 
or wind pipes, put in requisition on this occasion, that is, 16 ns to a 
and forge. A hundred and seventy visses of silver, nearly 6171b avoirdupois, 
and one hundred and fifty of gold, nearly 543!b were added by the king, besides 
a vast number of gold and slivet ornaments, of which no account was taken. 
The dimensions of the bell are said to be seven cubits in diameter, twenty-one 
in circumference, eleven in height, and one and two inches thick. The weight 
of the metal, of which an account was taken, was 333,333 visses, or in avoigy 
dupois weight five hundred tons! ; 
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LINES—TO B.— 
My soul is sad, my heart is filled with care, 
My spirit wrapt in gloom and dark despair. 
My woeful fate I ceaselessly deplore, 
For I must shun thy presence evermore. 
Discarded, banished, cut, rejected quite ! 
For what ? a single kiss !—Was ever knight 
So cavalierly treated? O ye powers 
That guard the destiny of midnight hours, 
O Venus, that presid’st o’er stolen kisses, 
And softenest the hearts of cruel misses ; 
O Mars ! that softenest the heart of Venus ; 
And O Minerva ! intercede between us! 
O shade of Tasso ! thou whose love intense 
Urged thee in madness to the same offence, 
ose boldness chained thee in thy lonely cell, 
Because thou loved’st “ not wisely, but too well,” 
Like thee have I offended, and like thee 
Am I enchained in bonds of misery. 
Ours is a kindred lot :—then lend thine aid 
To soothe the anger of my haughty maid, 
For she ’s a poetess ; thine intercession 
May lead her to o’erlook my first transgression. 
Yes, cruel fair one, let thy memory trace 


The nature of my fault, the time, the place ; 
And if thou still deny ‘twas strong temptation, 


lit before he had contaminated his style by a connexion with the minors, can never 
'be forgo:ten, it was a perfect pattern to the peerage, and won by its lordly 
grace and polished elegance the hearts of all that beheld it—it was truly illus- 
trious 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, with such requisites that the great 
‘comedian delighted in the production of royal spectacles—he entered con amore 


into the various mimic representations of ‘“ coronations,"’ * instal ations,” &e. 


| &e.. which he, from time to time, brought forward to surprise and delight the 
, public, alwavs reserving the part of the principal person in the pageant, the 


‘admired of all beholders,” ** the observed of all observers,” to himself ! No- 
thing less than real silks and real velvets satisfied him on these occasions, tinsel 
and tammy he regarded with disdain. The expense he incurred in order 
«! give a greater vraisemblance to these performances would scarcely be credit- 


Possessing such feelings, and nourishing such ideas, it is not surprising that 
n these displays his brain, elevated by wine, he should sometimes lose himself 
n the transient glory of the scene ; and as if in defiance of fate, really believe 
himself, for the moment, the royal personage he represented, and totally —_ 
ful of all around that might remind him to the contrary, move and act as if he 
were absolutely regal. He delighted in such assumptions ; they were the charm 
of his day dreams ; peopled his nightly visions, and haunted his waking mo- 
ments. Effect was the great study of our actor’s life, all was display with him ; 
he disliked every thing that looked little or mean, and lived in a prodigal world 
vf hisown ; made up of announcements of “ enormous expense,” ** great out- 
lay,” overpowering magnificence,” imposing grandeur,” ‘total di 
of cost,” * brilliant triumph,” “ glorious success,” &c. &c. 

This wanton profusion it was that caused his occasional difficulties, and not 
any lack of patronage on the part of the public. His valedictory speeches to 
the audierce at the close of each season, were closely modelled on those of 


Then will I bear my fate with resignation. 
Remember how, that eve when first we met, 

(In C———n street,—you surely can’t forget,) 
Remember how in social! chat we lingered 

Even till Aurora, fair and * rosy fingered,” 

Had sent her herald to prepare the way, 

And warn the slumbering world of coming day. 
Remember how, when al] the rest had parted, 

Upon our lonesome homeward way we started, 

We passed the watchman snoring on his post, 
We passed the grave-yard, thronged by many a ghost, 
We travelled through the mud and o'er the stones, 
And soft communion held in whispered tones. 
Remember how, our dangerous journey past, 

And distant L———— street safely gained at last, 
The stubborn night-latch, cautious over-much, 
Refused to open at thy lightsome touch. 

While with joint efforts we essay its strength, 
And overcome the stupid bolt at length, 

Our lips were distant but one inch—(long measure) 
Almost in contact, from our mutual pressure, 

And I could hear—nay, feel thy gentle breath : 

O! had the penalty been even death, 

No mortal man the occasion could have missed, 
And so—I blush to own it,—thou wert kissed ! 


Here was my great offending : hence arose 
My cruel banishment and all my woes. 
For this I wander with dishevelled hair, 
And pour my plaints upon the midnight air. 
But ah ! I saw no anger in thine eye ; 
Thy face was placid as that os sky. 
And answer this :—what bonnet did you wear ? 
You know it was a—‘ Kiss-me-if-you-dare.”’ 


royality, when proroguing parliament, and dismissing the legislature for the ses- 
sion. In fact, royality was “ the glass” in which he used to * dress himself ;”’ 
vat truly a great man ; a star that had by accident shot out of its proper 
sphere. 
The play-going public must still remember the circumstances of the great 
lessee’s being so completely carried out of himself one evening when represent- 
ing his sovereign George 1V.. in the far-famed pageant of * The Coronation,” 
at Drury Lane, as absolutely, under the inspiration of the grape, to imagine 
himself, in propria persona, his royal master. In crossing the platform over 
the pit, he acknowledged the enthusiastic applause of the audience witha con- 
descending but dignified and gracious ** God bless you my people !” 

Hundreds can bear testimony to the truth of this ruling passion “ strong in 
drink,’’ this delusion of the scene, but a detail of the after transactions of this 
memorable evening has never yet been recorded. An account from a relation of 


one of the spectators may be acceptable. 

When the kingly performer, after this speech, which perfectly electrified the 
audience, had with some difficulty made his way over the orchestra to the scenic 
representation of the abbey on the stage, and was seated on the confessor’s chair 
to go through his imposing inauguration, he fell into the common mistake of sup- 
posing those around him to be in the same glorious state of sublimation in which 
he was himself. 

“ Your Grace of Canterbury is drank, very drunk,” hiceupped he, addressing 
the performer who represented that right reverend primate, ‘** you must take 
care my people do not notice it.” Then turning tothe actor, who, as the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of London, was with difficulty endeavouring to support 
him. ‘ Hold, my lord,” said he, “ your lordship seems to have been indulging. 
Well, we are all mortal, mere men, sinful men, but take care you make no 
mistake. Our throne must not be endangered by missing an iota of the sacred 
rights. Those fellows,” alluding to the chorus-singers, who were chanting the 
coronation anthem, * do not sing out half loud enough. Our master of the 
choir, Cook, must look to it.” 

As the greater part of this pageant was represented in inexplicable dumb 
show, it proceeded to its conclusion without exciting any other manifestation on 


Nay more—you even asked how soon I'd call, 

me: That was the most unkindest cut of all !”’ 

It had been certain death, if I had come, 

To hear thee prompt the servant—* not at home.” 


But now I call on thee, by all that’s fair, 
By Venus, by thyself, thine eyes, thy hair ; 
By all the lovers that were ever smitten, 

By all the poems that we both have written , 


To show compassion on my deep repentance, 

And moderate at last thy cruel sentence. 

Revoke thy stern decree and let me know it, 

Or thou hast doomed to death thy sorrowing Porv. 


ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W.T. MONCRIEFF. ESQ. 
EVERY INCH A KING. 


Nature certainly intended Elliston for a great personage. But tor a mistake 
in his birth, he must inevitably have been a king, a prince, or a duke at the least! 
—his person was truly magnificent, his manner dignified, and his whole bearing, 
as before remarked, of an aristocratic character, even to his very faults. He 
did every thing on a grand scale, delighting to have a little court of followers 
of his own always about him. He was never so happy as when holding al 
theatrical levee of the officers of household, his 
treasurer, prompter, composer, authors, scene-painters, tailors, mechanist, pro- 
perty men, a &c., oe at Drury Lane, the @lympic, or the Surrey, 
whichever it might chance to be—receiving despatches from his provincial states 
of Leicester, Birmingham, Leamington, Croydon, &c. ; attending to the a 
Department, as he would half in jest, half in earnest, term it. The pertinacity 
with which he presevered to the very last in management, may therefore be easily! 
accounted for. 

Who can forget his imperial consequence on his accession to the managerial 
sceptre of Drury Lane. It is scarcely any disparagement to that most prince- 
of monarchs, the late George IV., to say he had no unseemly representative in 
his kingly office in Elliston. It would have been hard to decide, perhaps, which 


was the most imposing in appearaece when decked out in the trappings of royal- 
ty, which was the most lofty and noble in his air, and most graceful and court- 
eous in his manners, the monarch or the manager ; the latter, it is true, arro- 
gated to himself the precedence in these particulars, for being once compli- 
mented on his perfect imitation of his royal master. = 

-* Sir!” he exclaimed, indignantly repelling the idea of imitation; “I 
imitate him! You mistake, he imitates y he does not king it quite so 


r 
"Moker. William's Duke in the “ Honey Moon,” when he originally 


led 


the part of the audience than the usual applause. 

The curtain having fallen, the mimic train of nobles, digitaries, &c., began to 
vanish, when Elliston turned to the young ladies who personated the royal pages 
and dismissed them with an airof much kingly condescension in the following 
words : 

“* Now, little girls, you may all of you divest yourselves of your uumention- 
lables, and retire to your several homes, and one of these days, perhaps, I may 
create you Maids of Honour!” 

“ This day's solemn duty ended, ’tis fit that we refresh ; therefore, good 
son-in-law, royal Cobourg,” addressing the actor who personated that august 
‘personage, “‘ step to the Crown and Cushion over the way, and order me a bot- 
tle of Madeira.”’ 

** Not I, great Rusty !” most gracelessly answered the actor, “ you've had 
too much already by a bottle and a half at least : they may bring you some wa- 
ter if they choose, you get no Madeira through me !” 

This unprincely reply roused all the dignity of the Guelphs in the soul of the 
mimic monarch. 
“* What ho! guards here !” he hiccupped out, “ arrest this daring traitor— 


commit him to the tower.” 
But ere the order could have been obeyed, his theatrical highness had retreat- 


The manager then indignantly turned to the underling who figured as the 
lord of the woolsack. 
** Lord Chancellor,” said he, “ assist your sovereign !” 
But the Chancellor of Drury most disloyally made himself scarce. 
It was the same with the other august and dignified persons of the kingly 
pageant, they severally divided to their dressing-rooms, to become once more 
themselves. Not soour hero. Feeling himself “ every inch a king,” he de- 
termined to remain one, and not all the entreaties of the persons around him, 
backed as they were by those of the stage-manager, could prevail on him to 
budge one step. Abdicate his temporary throne he would not. A king he was 
and a king he would remain. ‘They soon gave up the attempt as hopeless. As 
a last resource, the performer who personated the pious prelate of York, ap- 
proached to add his entreaties that the great lessee would resign the cares 
of state, for that night, and retire to his more humble residence in Stratford- 
lace. 
_ No, no, your grace,” said Elliston, “ I shall sleep in the Abbey to-night.”* 
“Thad rather you than me,” cried the stage prelate, seeing him thus de- 
termined, and followed his brother performers. 
The potential manager’s meditations now remained undisturbed, till Phil 
Stone, the ae , as he was called, though he was then a married man, 
having his lovely Mrs. Stone, and two or three little Phil Stones looking up to 
him for support, as he himself was wont very complacently to remark, advanced 
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in the palace, albeit it was but a presumed one. Take the order, get the money, 
comfort your poor husband, and don’t forget while you are doing so, faithfully 


to perform your duty, and like a loyal subject exclaim, ‘God save the King! 


with a basket for the purpose of collecting the crown, sceptre, sword of state,| 
crosiers, censers, and other parapharnalia of the royal ceremonial, with the. 
guardianship of which he was specially entrusted, and which it was a part of his 


duty to collect. || Finis coronat opus ! 
* Ha!” roared Elliston, as Phil laid hold of the crown, “ what's this? Ano- = <2= 
ther Colonel Blood! Daring rebel, forbear, I say !” | DR. PEREIRA’S TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET. * 


“ } “Hy ip 99 
Phil’ tee Besides his lectures, Dr. Pereira is well known for his able and elaborate work 
hith duties. You are a very great man, thir, Phil Sthone will willingly acknow-. on the 4 
ledge that, but you are not the king, Mithter Ellithton, thir; you are not the Peaeiza gave eymemetio 
king, Cited ved exe othe tae ae king here, and dithpotic entagh too for as in the present he treats of food : and, apart from the general interest > 6 
that matter, ath I know to my cothst, when you fined me five sthillings for jsabject, and the great numbcr of facts the volume contains, its distinguishing 
thinking I aud ef tho sro. will be found to consist in its condensed account of nutritive sub- 
perties, but Phil Sthone will return for evil. You thall thee I can take of the labours of modern chemiste costed 
author’s own experience. 
eo the properties now, so have the crown I will,” making a sudden snatch | The Treatise os Food and Diet consists of two main parts, each extensively 
The autocrat of ali the Hundreds of Drury muttered something that was not of the past is food in, 
cious diadem stole,” and “ put it in his breeches pocket,” but it was totally dis- ° 
regarded by Phil ta, ‘ments into which all nutritive matters may be finally resolved—as carbon, hy- 
bea ‘along ber \drogen : he next considers simple aliments, which are formed by the combina- 
’ ga property |tion of two or more of the primary elements—such as water, sugar : after which, 
How long the kingly actor might have remained wndisterbed efter this is —_ he proceeds to compound aliments that arise from the combination of the sim- 
certain, had not one of the sweepers ofthe theatre approached ; her husband, a’ ple. The analy inde of * Be 
flyman, had unfortunately incapacitated himself for work some short time be-| art of the 
fore, by falling through atrap. ‘The partial stoppage of his salary, and the id ll 
penses unavoidably incurred for advice and necessaries, had reduced the hy ak t 
to prefer her humble petition for a little assistance. She therefore tumidly ap- 4 . : 
|| Princip e of arrangement is similar. After briefly expoun ing the nature of di- 
at. aif: tienes, ne han wns wes ‘gestion, and the manner in which digested food is prepared for conversion into 
’ ’ ‘our own substance, Dr. Pereira points out the varying nature of the digestibility 
"The prayer of your petition is wemen,” \jof food; either froin circumstances appertaining to the food itself—as its tough- 
‘ Heaven forfend any of our good cine should be denied coaln gh our |neSs; tenderness, mode of cookery ; or from the cordition of the individual tak- 
hands. = loo. ing it—as peculiarities of constitution, fatigue at the time of eating, and so forth. 
ceived his wounds in our service, and must not be unprovided gg ee He then enters into a short resumé of the nutritive qualities of different kinds 
sury shall grant him a pension of twenty shillings per week till he can resume. ;, to 
his professional duties.” ||the dietetical regimen suited to adisordered state of the digestive organs. m- 
Heaven bless you, sir,” said the poor woman, “will you in your goodness 
signify your generous intentions under your hand to the treasurer,” rightly, the Lan, 
judging there was nothing like striking the iron while it was hot, and making as- the blic ‘ane: Dr. Pereira €fi- 
surance doubly sure. i|d spitals, and some other public institutions ; Dr. Pereira interepersing 
“Ah, you want our sign manuel. You would have it under our royal hand| tical remarks on this agitated question, from which it appears that he does not 
consider any of them too high, though some of them may be sufficient. 
“ Here they are, sir,” said the poor woman, going to the prompt wing where From this account it may be inferred that the character of the volume is ra- 
a bottle, with ink, and a pen was luckily hanging, and producing a piece of pa-) ther scientific than popular: and such it undoubtedly is, but more in plan than 
per from her pocket, “here are pens, ink, and paper, sir.” in treatment. Every thing is perfectly clear, so far as it can be made so. The 
“On your knees, woman,” said Elliston, taking the pen and paper, and mak leading data are disunctly presented, at the outset, and all that follows has a 
ing a desk of the poor woman's shoulders.“ Steady.” reference to the preliminaries : but the results of scientific analysis, exhibited in 
He then scrawled in characters very much resembling the Egyptian hiero- technical forms, of necessity require some knowledge and much enpigen 
glyphics the following words. ‘understand. Without one, or indeed both, the chemical principles on whic 
To our trusty Treasurer.—Allow to bearer one pound per week till the re- itself depends, and to “Thee, 
covery of her husband. Given under our hand, in our Abbey of Westminster, |"° more be comprehended than a quotation in an unknown tongue. ee 
this first season of our coronation—Robert William.” ||marks, however, apply only to a sinall portion of the book—to a part of the in- 
“There, woman,” said he, “ there is the grant, now exit, quit the court !” troduction, and to the account of the composition of each article, when first 
With many thanks the poor woman speedily disappeared. Resigning him- brought beiore the reader. The general disquisitions, and the examination of 
each kind of food, are not only intelligible but popular, as well in matter as in 


self to the grateful satisfaction of his own feelings at this well-intentioned act,) 
a loud flourish from his nasal organs very soon annouuced that he was lost in) 
dreams of earthly grandeur. } 

It should have been mentioned that on clearing the stage at the close of the, 
performance, for the coronation happened to be played this night as a last piece,| 
which was not usually the case, that in addition to the entreaties of the per-| 
formers, that he would resign the sceptre, his dressers had duly made their ap- 
pearance for the purpose of divesting him of the royal trappings, and encasing 
him in his more appropriate attire of broad cloth and casimere, but Elliston 
thinking that majesty without its externals was literally what the riddle signifies. 
it to be, “a jest,” obstinately refused to part with any portion of his royal ha- 
biliments, and imperatively ordered them to quit the presence ; they dared not, 
disobey him, but retired to watch their opportunity. | 


manner. ‘Take a few examples. 


WHAT BECOMES OF ALCOHOL! 
Alcohol is classed among the elements of respiration; and it cannot be doubt- 


ed that it undergoes some change in the animal economy. When taken into 
the stomach, it is absorbed, and gets into the circulating mass. Now, how does 
it get out of the system? Certainly not by the bowels, urine, orskin. A por- 
tion of it escapes by the lungs, and is recognizable by its odour in the breath ; 
but the quantity in this way thrown out of the system is comparatively small, 
and is certainly quite disproportionate to that often swallowed. Moreover, it is 
principally when the quantity is very large, that it is most recognizable in the 
breath; when, in fact, the function of respiration is very imperfectly performed. 
What, then, becomes of it! By itself it cannot form tissues, since it is defi- 
cient in some of their essential ingredients, namely, nitrogen, sulphur, and phos- 


bei t ti t gloom, except! 4 
Tho being, the was now gloom, phorus ; and there is no reason to suppose that it contributes, even in part, to 


the dim glimmering of the fireman’s dark lantern, and the occasional gleams of 


the renovation of tissues. Liebig’s suggestion, that it is burnt in the lungs, and 


the night went shale thereby converted into carbonic acid and water, appears to me a very plausible 


ing their vigilance and punctuality by marking the “ tell-tales.” On the as-| 
surance from the manager’s olfactories that he was in a quiescent state, his! 
dressers now ventured to re-appear, and taking hold of the mimic sleeping me-' 
narch by his legs and shoulders, without further ceremony conveyed him to the) 
Shakspeare, fortunately only a stone’s throw distant, whefe they actually put) 
him to bed, dressed as he was in the royal robes. He did not wake the next 
morning till rather late, when he found that “ uneasy lies the head that wears) 
a crown,” and, like Prince Hal, had a most villanous longing for “ small) 
beer.” 


one. Now, to convert it into these substances, it merely requires oxygen. 


Conversion of Alchol into Carbonic Acid and Water. 


Aleohol : : : C4 H6 Carbonic Acid : Ct — O8 
Oxygen : — — OW] Water : : —H6 06 
Total Ct H6 OM Total . Ct Hé 


By its oxidation in the lungs it must evolve ealoric ; and thus, when used in 


moderation, it serves to support the temperature of the body. ‘This use of it in 


_ The poor sweeper, as may be imagined, did not fail regularly to present El-'/the animal system appears to have been quite overlooked by the Temperance 
liston’s grant to the treasnry, but the first lord of that department, after carefully !and Tea-total Societies. 


perusing the document, returned it to the bearer, telling her he could not pay’ 


Alcohol, therefore, is a fuel in the animal economy, by the combustion of 


any attention to such an order, as it was evidently written by Mr. Elliston which caloric is evolved. Common experience favours this view. Coachmen 
when in @ non compos state, that she must procure one from him written when! |and others take it in cold weather to keep them warm, and it is familiarly used 


he was sober, before he should think himseif authorized to act on it. 


to prevent what is commonly called “catching cold.” In cases of extreme 


The disappointed applicant candidly acknowledged that her illustrious master 'suffering and exhaustion from excessive exertion and privation of food, the cau- 
was certainly rather intoxicated when he gave it her, and departed with much! |tious and moderate dietetical use of spirit has on many occasions proved invalua- 
dejection and misgiving in search of him, having very little hope of being! ble. In Captain Bligh’s account of the sufferings of himself and companions in 


equally fortunate in a second appeal. ||conse 
It was with some difficulty she found out, and procured admission to the dra-||was o 


_— of the mutiny of the Bounty, he observes, * The little ram we had 
great service : when our nights were particularly distressing, I general- 


matic potentate ; when at length she did, and stated the nature of her errand, |ly served a tea-spoonful or two to each person ; and it was joyful tidings when 
the whole affair was quite new to Elliston, he had totally forgotten it, since the /they heard of my intentions.” It is said that the inhabitants of colder climates 


preceding evening—he however reflected for a few minutes, read the document |take more spirit than others, and with less injury. 


Liebig accounts for this by 


rather gravely, then smiled, and taking up a pen he rewrote the order, some-||saying that they inhale a more condensed air—that is, they take in more oxy- 


what more legibly, and m a more business-like way, and presented it to the poor 
woman with these words, 
There, my good woman, since it clearly appears it was our kingly intention’ 


to have provided for your poor husband, and we would always fam act like a) misunderstood. 
king—aye, every inch a king, if we could, though fate, unfortunately, perhaps, |referred to; whose motives I highly esteem, and whose objects I would gladly 
for the world, has not actually made us one—there is an order our treasurer|promote. Though alcohol evolves heat in burning, it is an obnoxious fuel. 


gen at every inspiration: combustion is more rapid in them, and thus the ele- 
iments of the alcohol are more rapidly got rid of. 


I trust that in offering these remarks on the effects of alcohol I may not be 
I do not wish to cast any reflections on the societies before 


Its 


will not refuse. The pu we did as the monarch we must not undo as the! volatility, and the facility with which it permeates membranes and tissues, ena- 


manager, nor stifle as 


regal feelings in the playhouse which we nurtured||ble it to be rapidly absorbed ; and when it gets into the blood it exerts a most 


- 
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injurious operation, before it is burnt in the lungs, on the brain and the liver. 

Though by its combustion heat is evolved, yet, under ordinary circumstances, | 
there are other better, safer, and less injurious combustibles to be burned in the) 


TOC, E. B.— 
Oft have I gaz’d upon that lofty brow, 
And in those speaking and unquiet eyes, 


vital lamp. 


Although Dr. Pereira approves of the Temperance Societies, we infer that he|| 


has not yet taken “ the pledge.’’ There is more zest than the spirit of ‘Teato- 
talism would produce in this account of 
ARRACK OR RACK. 

This is a spirit obtained from different sources in various parts of the East. 
In Batavia it is procured by distillation from fermented infusions of rice ; 
whence it has been termed rice spirit. In Ceylon, it is obtained by distillation 
from fermented cocoa-nut toddy (by some called palm wine.) Pine-apples 
steeped in it impart a most exquisite flavor to the spirit ; and by age it becomes 
a delicious liqueur, which is unrivalled in the world for making nectarial punch. 
Arrack is said to be distinguished from the other ardent spirits by its stimu- 
lating and narcotic properties. It is sometimes used in this country to impart an 
flavor to punch. A mock arrack is made by dissolving twenty grains 


‘Till fitful glances, and deep half form’d thoughts, 
Which seem’d to penetrate the hidden depths 
Of Spirit's being, pass'd into my soul 

And on that form I’ve look’d until the fitness, 
And universal beauty, which lie hidden 

Within the heart of things, became reveal'd ; 
And on those lips where passion resteth not, 

But the deep agitation of the soul 

With thoughts profound, materially hemm’d in, 
Striving to solve the problem of its being, 
Seem’d to have lent them all their colouring. 

** Sure something holy lodges in that breast.” 
And as I gaz’d, the dreams of long gone years, 
When Youth and Innocence were one, came back. 
Then each fair form I saw was stainless, holy, 


benzoic acid in two pints of rum. 

Our author’s research has not been confined to the library or laboratory, or 
his practice to the symposium. He has penetrated the arcana of the kitchen, 
and made interest with cooks to be initiated into their mysteries. 

HOW TO DRESS WHITE BAIT. 

Having had an opportunity of seeing that mode of cooking the fish as practised 
at Lovegrove’s at Blackwal , the following notice of the process may not, per- 
haps, be uninteresting. 

f Was informed that the fish should be cooked within an hour after being! 
caught or they are apt to cling together. Those which I saw cooked were con-' 
tained in water in a pan, from which they were from time to time removed, as 
required, by a skimmer. They were then thrown on a stratum of flour con- 
tained in a large napkin, in which they were shaken until completely enveloped 
in flour. In this state they were placed in a cullender, and all the superfluous 
flour removed by sifting. They were now thrown into hot melted lard, contained 
in a copper cauldron or stew-vessel placed over a charcoal fire. A kind of 
ebullition immediately commenced, and in about two minutes they were re- 
moved by a tin skimmer, thrown into a cullender to drain, and served up by 
placing them on a fish-drainer in a dish. At table they are flavored with ca- 
yenne and lemon-juice, ond eaten with drown-bread and butter ; iced punch being 
the favourite accompanying beverage. 

DANGEROUS FREEDOM OF INDUSTRY. 


The Volatile oil of bitter almonds (frequently sold in the shops as essence of} 


bitter almonds) is a most potent poison, being in general four times as powerful 
as the prussic acid kept in chemists’ shops. A single drop of it will kill a cat 
in a few minutes. Sir Benjamin Brodie happening to touch his tongue with a 
probe which had been dipped in it, suffered, almost instantaneously, an inde- 
scribable sensation at the pit of the stomach, feebleness of the limbs, and loss 
of power over the muscles. ‘These effects were, however, quite transient. A 
few years ago, a lady in Aldersgate Street, London, was accidentally killed by 
it. She sent toa chemist’s shop for beech-nut oil, to destroy worms; and the 
person in the shop, mistaking the inquiry for peach-nut oil, served her with oil 
of bitter almonds, of which she took half an ounce ; by which she lost her life. 
An hypochondriacal gentleman, forty-eight years old, swallowed about two tea- 
spoontuls of the oil ; and in a few minutes after was found by his servant, lying 
in bed, with his features spasmodically contracted, his eyes fixed, staring, and 
turned upwards, and his chest heaving convulsively and hurriedly. A physician, 
who entered the room twenty minutes after the draught had been taken, found 
him quite insensible, the pupils immoveable, the breathing stertorous and slow, 
the pulse feeble, and only thirty in a minute. and the breath exhaling strongly 
the odour of bitter almonds. Death ensued ten minutes siasenatle. With 
these facts before us, it is, ] conceive, highly improper for ignorant persons 
to employ it: yet it is extensively used by cooks and confectioners, for flavour- 


ing. 

STAFF OF LIFE. 

Notwithstanding that bread is denominated the staff of life, alone it does not 
appear to be capable of supporting prolonged human existence. Boussingault 
came to this conclusion from observing the small quantity of nitrogin which it 
contains ; and the Keports of the Inspectors of Prisons on the effects of a diet 
of bread and water favour this notion. 

MILK. 

Good milk is quite liquid and homogeneous, not viscid ; and when examined 
by the microscope, is found to contain only spherical transparent globules, so- 
luble in alkalies and cther. Moreover, good milk yields a flocculent precipitate 
with acetic acid, but is not coagulated by heat. The relative quantity of cream 
which it affords is estimated by a glass tube divided into one hundred parts. 
Such an instrument is called a lactometer. The thickness of the layer of cream 
which, in a few hours, forms at the top of the milk, may be easily read off. 
have repeatedly submitted the milk supplied to me by a respectable dealer in 
this metropolis to examination by the lactometer; but the results have been 
very unsatisfactory, as the quantity of cream which I procured varied from 5 to 
23 per cent by measure. * * * 

The milk yielded by an Alderney cow, belonging toa gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitechapel, yielded 17} per cent. (by measure) of cream. 

NURSERY HINT. 

The natural appetite I believe to be an index of the wants of the system, and 
ought therefore to be consulted, to a certain extent, in the dieting of children ; 
I believe that parents commit a gross error who totally disregard it. I 
have seen children refuse vegetable food, though they ardently desired it, be- 
cause they would not eat what their nurses supposed to be the proper propor- 


| 


tion of anunal food ; and, on the other hand, I have known children denied ani- 
mal food, on the mistaken notion that it would be injurious to them, though the, 
digestive functions were active and the appetite for meat most keen. 

n a popular sense there will be one unsatisfactory fecling about the volume, | 
which in a scientific point of view is perhaps a merit. The dyspeptic will find 
no regular system of diet laid down for him ; no minute prescription of what he 
should take for breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper, with directions as to how he 
should take it and comport himself afterwards. But the fact is, such rules are 
matters of individual application. A strong constitution, with a healthy ie, 
tion and using vigorous exercise, may eat almost any thing withimpunity, unless 
the person has some indiosyncracy which experience alone can find out. On 
the other hand, almost any thing will or may disagree with a delicate person, 
whose digestion is very much impaired. “ What modes of food betwixt each 
wide extreme !”” is a matter for particular professional direction, assisted by the 
experience of the patient. 

Burke once remarked to Garrick that all bitter things were hot. ‘ Aye,” 


said Garrick, “ what do you think of bitter cold weather ’” 


Nor dream'd I aught but purity could «well 
In that which seem’d so purified.—Alas ! 

I had not learn’d how much of God's creation 

Mankind has marr’d.—And silent prayer arose 

Unto the Mercy Seat, that heaven would take 

Up from its earthly resting place, a Soul 

On which were lavish’d all its brightest gifts, 

Or leave it to the end in natal purity. F. C. 


SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. 

The lecture of Assaad Y. Kayat, of Beyrout, the agent of the London So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Education in Syria, which was delivered in the 
|Town Hall on Tuesday June 20th having excited much attention amongst all 
iclasses in Birmingham, and the subject being one of universal interest, we are 
induced to give an extended notice of his address. Before doing so, however, 
it may not be uninteresting to give a brief account of the society of which As- 
jsaad 1s the agent, and of the success which has attended his labours in Syria. 
The object of the society then, is to establish schools for the instruction of the 
male and female population in Syria, and to give to natives selected and sent 
over to this country the advantages of a liberal and scriptural education. Du- 
jring the last three years this work has been carried on with considerable success 


\notwithstanding the unsettled state of the country ; several schools having been 
established by the Syrians themselves, not only for boys but for girls, the 
jlatter having been unknown in that country for centuries past, owing in a great 
‘measure to the deteriorating effect of Mahomedan influence and customs on the 
female character. ‘This good has been accomplished chiefly through the ins'ru- 
mentality of Assaad ¥Y. Kayat, acting on the minds of his countrymen, who 
jare now awaking to the importance of education. Above all, the patnarchs 
jand bishops of his church are now actively carrying out the great work he has 
so much at heart, that of renovating his country by means of instruction in its 
‘most enlightened form. Asa pleasing proof of this, the patriarch subscribes 
a considerable sum annually towards the support of a school for tv.o hundred 
boys, which has been opened at Damascus for more than two years, and a private 
‘school for girls has recently been established in that city. At Beyrout, a school 
for 160 boys has also been set on foot, and another for girls, while an increasing 
desire for female education has been manifested by the adoption of private 
teachers in the more wealthy families. At Tripoli and Homo, we are also in- 
formed that schools have been opened within the last fourteen months, anda 
[printing press has been established at Beyrout from which an elementary work, 
jcontaining the Nicene Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 51st Psalm, has lately 
\been issued. Convinced of the great importance of carrying on the work by 
means of native agency, the society are at present educating several Syrian 
lyouths in England, three of whom are receiving instruction at the training col- 
lege at Chelsea ; and it was with the view of qualifying one of these youths as 
la medical practitioner, that the audience assembled in the Town Hall, on Tues- 
iday evening pledged themselves to subscribe sufficient funds for that benevolent 
object. 
We now proceed to give some account of Assaad Y. Kayat’s lecture. Having 
‘been introduced to the meeting by Mr. Bracebridge, who had enjoyed his friend- 
ship and good offices at Beyrout, and who bore high testimony to his character, 
and the estimation in which he was held by his fellow-countrymen, Assaad 
|presented himself to the audience in the picturesque costume of his country, 
‘and claimed their indulgence while he endeavoured to lay before them some 
facts in illustration of the Holy Scriptures ; for, said he, “I need not remind 
‘this noble assembly that you are addressed by a Syrian in the English language 
‘and therefore you will have the goodness to make allowance for the difficulty im 
which I am placed.” His object that evening was to bring before them the 
‘manners and customs of Syria which went to illustrate the Holy Scriptures, and 
ihe would at once proceed to that subject, to the satisfaction, he hoped, of those 
‘who would rejoice in everything that tended to exalt in their eyes the Word of 
God. It would, perhaps, be as well for him in the first place to state that he 
‘was a descendant of the ancient orthodox Christians of Antioch, of those Chris- 
‘tians who were brought to the fold of Christ by the Saviour himself while on 
earth, and by his immediate apostles. And here he must give his explanation ; 
it could not be otherwise from these following proofs. ‘They would remember 
in the New Testament that their blessed Saviour appeared in Jerusalem, Judea 
and Gallilee, and the cities of Tyre and Sidon, and that in spite of all opposition, 
the malice manifested against his holy religion by many in that land, thousands 
were brought to embrace Christianity ; and this seligion was conveyed by the 
natives to other parts of the world, beginning with the Gentile Church of An- 
tioch. When they had received this blessed religion, they had at the same 
time enjoyed everything that was good ; for if they looked into history, they 
would find no age in which they enjoyed more prosperity, more civil liberty, 
more education and learning, than in the time of their primitive Christian faith. 
They had the most flourishing colonies in the first century in Shechene, and 
Cesarea, and Damascus, and Berytus, the present name of which was Beyrout ; 
their authors were well known in the literary world, and their books were not 
even now altogether extinct. This, however, was not the place to describe 
them, and he would leave it to old antiquarians to find out whether that which 
he stated was the case or not. ‘They had schools and colleges in different parts 
of the country, and therefore they enjoyed, with the possession of the gospel, 
everything that could be desired. This state of things continued throughout 
the first, second, third, and fourth centuries ; but, unfortunately, the people did 
not keep close to their Lord ; they did not value their privileges ; they thought 
too much of their learning, and trusted more to their prosperity ; and the result 
was, that the eastern church in Syria was overwhelmed by the powerful and 
jnumerous armies of the infidel, who conquered Damascus in the forty-sixth year 
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of the Mahomedan Hegira, about 1.200 years ago. The policy of the Maho- 
medans was not to conquer the land alone, but to introduce the faith of Maho- 
met to all nations, destroying all who did not embrace it In carrying out this 
cruel policy, their colleges were razed to the ground, their libraries were burned, 
including those of Damascus, Alexandria, and Berytus ; they endeavoured, too, 
to destroy their languages, for at that time they spoke the Hebrew, the Syriac, 
the Greek and the Latin. These were all destroyed, and every means were 
adopted to force the existing Christians to embrace Mahomedanism. ‘This was 
the great object which the followers of the false prophet had in view: knowing, 
that if they succeeded in this, they would of course throw great confusion on 


biblical history, by the change in the names of places embarrassing the travel- 


ler, sweeping away all traces of Christianity, and thus casting doubt on their 
blessed faith. Providence, however, who over-rules all things, kept these Chris- 
tians in existence to illustrate His Holy Word, of which he would give proofs 
as he went along. But, first, he should explain that the Mahomedans passed a 
law, after all their efforts to extirpate the Christians had failed, that those who 
were on the spot might remam, by paying tribute, in the shape of religion mo- 
ney, every year ; but that any one who happened to embrace thisreligion should 
be put to death, and that all efforts should be made to induce the Christian popu- 
lation to become Mahomedans. ‘I'hus they would perceive that the Christians 
dwelling in Syria were the direct descendants of the Christians who lived in 
the land before the conquest of the Mahomedans, and who had been called, at 
different periods of history, by different names, known at one time by the name 
of Melechites, at another by the name of the Syrian Christians, or the Eastern 
Church ; but by whatever name they existed, they were still the true descend- 
ants of the orthodox Antiochan Christians. He would now proceed to show 
why their existence was of importance forthe support of the Christian religion. 


He would first go to the Old Testament, and show them that although they had) 


they should understand him in cheir own way. He first gave them a parable, 
and he afterwards poured his doctrine into their minds and hearts ; and so in the 
present time, if an instructor or teacher wished to address an assembly on any 
doctrinal point, he must speak by parables—and this would show the impor- 
tance of a native agency. It was only an eastern that could understand the 
Asiatic character, and who could reform and regenerate his country. This was 
the scheme which he hed in view, to raise a native agency who could speak by 
parables, and who were acquainted with the manners and customs of the coun- 
try. As had been the case in England, and France, and Germany, so would 
Gop in His good providence raise up in each country such native agency as 
would bring His blessed religion before the people, and carry on the great work 
which the Bible told them would surely come to pass. The next illustration of 
‘Scripture which he proposed to bring before them was the shepherd condition in 
|Syria. In this country they found the flock driven by the shepherd, but if they 
jwent to Damascus, or Jerusalem, or Lebanon, or any other part of the Holy 
‘Land, they would find two or three thousand sheep perhaps at a time led by 
lone shepherd, who always went before them. When the shepherd walked he 
called the sheep by their names, and they understood him; they knew his 
este. On one occasion, while travelling in Lebanon, he endeavoured to satisfy 


| himself whether, as a native, he could not induce the sheep to approach, as 
they came at the call of the shepherd, and followed him. For this purpose, he 
put on the dress of a shepherd, and requested the latter to retire to a distance ; 
she called to the sheep, but instead of following, as they did the truc shepherd, 
‘they ran away from him in confusion. [‘* The sheep hear his voice, and he 
calleth his own sheep by name, and leadeth them out. And when he putteth 
forth his own sheep, he goeth before them, and the sheep follow him ; for they 
‘know his voice. And a stranger will they not follow, but will flee from him ; 
for they know not the voice of strangers.”—Joun, x., 3,4, 5.] These were 
facts ; and did they not teach them, as the sheep understood the voice of the 


lost their colleges ; although without the means of instruction ; although they’ he pherd, that Christians should | af 
had become exceedingly illiterate ; and although they had been tyrannised | ns to know the 


of their forefathers to illustrate the Holy Scriptures. He would, in order to) 
prove this, go back as far as the time of Jacob. Jacob, they would recollect,’ 


gave his son Joseph * a coat of many colours."’ Such a coat in England at the’ 
present day, he nced not tell them, would be looked upon as a most ridiculous! 
dress ; but what was the coat of many colours in Syria? It was the gift of a’ 
father to his son asa mark of favour, or reward for any success on the part of! 
the child ; and when he (Assaad) had succeeded in acquiring a knowledge of| 
the Greek language in a dark cellar of his father’s house, his father gave him * a) 
coat of many colours.”’ It was a pattern which was manufactured at Damascus! 
-—a city which existed even before the time of Abraham, forthey might remem-' 
ber that the steward of Abraham was of Damascus—and the very street where: 
was manufactured the pattern most liked by the natives existed at the present! 
day. ‘The lecturer here described the circumstances under which he acquired, 
a knowledge of the Greek, and how it was that he was obliged to learn the 
language m secret. ‘This arose from the cruel persecution of the Christians by 
the Mahomedans. ‘They were made to suffer by their cruel oppressors for the) 
acts of others. Thus, twenty years ago, when the Greeks ofthe Morea revolt-' 
ed, the Mabomedans held the Syrian Christians responsible, and made them! 
suffer in consequence ; and when Napoleon invaded Egypt, the Christians on} 
his return to Europe were put to torture. Assaad’s father, seeing this hard, 
persecution, was at a loss what to do, as he wished to give his son an education| 
which would enable him, wken grown up, to go to some foreign land ; but he) 
was at a loss where toget it. He applied to his mother for some money—for| 
no man could have money by him at any time with safety, but a certain respect! 
was shown to females ; and his mother kept a few pieces of gold in the re 
of the handkerchief which she wore on her head, and this money remained 
sacred for times of emergency and want. His father then urged his mother to} 
take as much money as would enable him to send for a Greek teacher to Patmos 
which was accordingly done ; but lest the Mahomedans should thmk he was being, 
instructed in this language for a political object, he was placed with his teacher in| 
a vault, where their voices could not be heard. To increase his difficulties, ae 
teacher could not speak a word of the Syrian language ; and under these disheart- 
ening circumstances did he commence his study of Greek. After giving a ludi- 
crous description of the scenes which frequently took place between the preceptor 
and pupil, the lecturer said he mentioned these facts in order to draw a distinction 
between the difficulties which then existed in the acquisition of knowledge and 
the facilities which they enjoyed at the present time. Passing from this ex- 
planation, however, he would proceed with his illustrations of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and here he exhibited to the audience an ink-horn similar to those used 
at the present day in Syria, and which corresponded in every respect with the 
descriptions given of this necessary appendage of the followers of the prophets, 
as noticed in the ninth chapter of Ezekiel. They would remember that the 
prophets in ancient times prophesied while they were walking in the woods, 
the fields, or the mountains, just as the spirit moved them, spea ng just of such 
things as Gop wished them. ‘These prophets were accompanied by disciples, 
whose duty it was to write down the words which fell from their lips, for 


this purpose they were provided with “a writer's ink-horn” by their side. He, 


would next refer tothe “horns” mentioned by the psalrhists as worn by the 
people: {** All the horns of the wicked also will I cut off, but the horns of the 


righteous shall be exalted.” Psalm Ixxv., 10.] All the mothers of the tribes) 


in Lebanon and Syria, end every mother of a family, wore a horn, which was 
placed on the centre of the forehead, and fastened in that position by a chain) 
which was brought round the head and under the neck, where it remained in 
time of prosperity and success, whether it was the prosperity of a family, or na- 
tion, or tribe, and nothing could induce them to take it off; but when calamity 
befel the nation, then the mother took it off; and this custom was observed at 
the present day, affording a beautiful illustration of the truth of Scripture. 
The lecturer here said that he could speak much further of the Old Testament, 
but must touch upon some points in illustration of the events recorded in the 
other parts of the sacred writings. Their blessed Repermer, when he addressed 
the multitude spoke by parables and illustrations, giving a sort of introduction 
to the doctrine which he wished to impress upon their hearts. This practice 
would not, perhaps, be adapted for English ears, but it was the very thing for 
the people of the east; the eastern will understand nothing except by parables. 
If, said the lecturer, you go to an Englishman to tell him anything, he is so 
busy he has not time to listen to you, and you must tell him what you have to 
communicate at once; but if you go to an eastern, you must give him a long 

rable before hand, and after that you introduce the subject. If you write a 
etter, you must write the first and second page on a different subject to that 
which you wish to introduce, enquiring after the health of the person you write 
to and his affairs, and having thus filled two pages, you come to the point you 
have to say tu him. This was the practice in the oriental language, in the Ara- 


voice; aud know it, as the sheep of Mount Lebanon, or any part of Syria, knew 
the voice of their master? In the New Testament, also, they would find the 
Saviour speaking of things to be proclaimed “on the house top.” In this 


||country they could not understand how it was possible to make proclamation 


‘on the top of a house ; but if they went to Syria they would find all the houses 
built with flat roofs, which were used for drying corn, for walking, for sleeping 
and for proclamation, ‘They had no newspapers in Syria ; nothing of that sort ; 
land if they wanted to have anything declared to others, the man went to the 


| 


||house top and made his proclamation in a sonorous voice to the people of the 


‘town or village—a practice which was retained even to this very day. How- 
ever numerous the sects might be im their land, these Scripture customs were 
jretained even by the opponents of Christianity. Now, about the parable of the 
bridegroom. In this country, if they were bidding to a wedding, they would 
not go and meet the bridegroom with a candle. Indeed, he believed it was the 


| law of England that no one could be married at night ; but in Syria, whenever 


a marriage took place, it was solemnized at night by Jews, Christians, Maho- 
jmetans, and Druses, and all who inhabit the land; and all who were invited 
jwvere clothed in new robes, and every one carried his own candle, or lantern, or 
lamp, and the friendship for the bridegroom was manifested by his friends by 
ithe size of these lamps ; and thus they would find it at the present day. Were 
‘not these proofs then in illustration of the Holy Scriptures. One thing more he 
‘would mention before he concluded. In the New Testament they read of two 
jwomen standing on a mill; and in the 24th of Matthew, and the 41st verse, 
they found the Saviour making use of these words, ‘‘‘Two women shall be 
igrinding at the mill; the one shall be taken, and the other left.” Now, in these 
lands, mills were unwieldy things, which were moved by machinery ; but in- 
|Syria every family had its own mill. This mill consisted of two small stones, 
with a handle in the centre, at which two women generally sat to grind the 

orn; and if they travelled in the east at the present day, they would find wo- 
jmen thus engaged sitting at a mill. And in the Old Testament they read of 
‘Abimelech being killed by a piece of a millstone which was cast by a woman 
(from the top of the house, where the labour of grinding corn was being carried 
jon. He must not, however, detain them longer upon this point; and before 
‘he proceeded further, he would take the liberty of stating that no person of his 
own community of the orthodox Christians of Syria, to whom he belonged, had 
jever been in England before, soliciting their aid; so that the society with 
)which he was connected could not be responsible for the act of any other per- 
son. ‘They would understand what he meaut. No person from his land, before 
him, was ever authorised to solicit aid for the community to which he belonged. 
He thought it right to state his, for it was believed that some dignitary of the 
orthodox church of Antiochan Christians had ever been in England. After 
ay the degradation to which females were subjected in almost every part 
of the East, where they were treated as inferior beings, and not deemed worthy 
of education or mental mprovement—a state of things which, by the example he 
had himself shown, in the case of his wife and family, and by the aid of schools, 
was fast passing away—the lecturer concluded by stating the object of his pre- 
sent mission, that of uring the means for raising up a native agency to in- 
struct and elevate the mind ot his fellow-countrymen. He arrived in England 
in 1835, where he came of his own accord, and at his own expense; and in the 
\year 1838, in order to accomplish his education, he went to Cambridge, where 
he received every possible kindness, which he most gratefully acknowledged. 
Afterwards he walked the Hospital of St. George's, in London, in order to ac- 
quire some medical knowledge, which would enable him to help his poor fellow- 
countrymen ; for in no part of Syria was there a single hospital. By labouring 
amongst the native Christians, hegioped to be instrumental in raising them up, 
so that they might become an example to the nations around them, and of thus 
making known the kingdom of the blessed Repesmer to hundreds of millions, 
both in Asia and Africa.—The lecture was listened to with the deepest interest, 
and at its close, after a liberal subscription had been raised to aid the work in 
lwhich he was engaged, a vute of thanks was = a by acclamation to Assaad 
Y. Kayat, for his interesting and instructive 

LOUIS SPOHR. 

M. Spohr was born some filty-eight years ago at Seesen, in the Duchy of 
Brunswick, and began hiscareer at an early age 2s a violin oe rset Tt was in 
this character, at all events, that he first became known to the European public ; 
and during a period when the race of wonder- players numbered even a Pagani- 
ni, no caprice of Fashion has ever deposed him from the sovereignty of that 
pure and classical school, to which the public will again and again return, and 
which, therefore, the newly-sprung race of fantastic and marvellous executants 
find it year by year necessary to more and more closely. We have 


bic, and the Syrian ; all had the same tendency ; they must speak, if they spoke 
at all, by parable, and this was the reason that their Saviour was willing that 


always thought :hat M. Spohr's violin compositions were, of their order, supe 
rior to any of bis other works. In particular, his Duetts for two violins can 


| | 
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hardly be su : their one only fault being a sating richness of harmony, 
which has led to too frequent an attempt at effects only attainable by a quartett. 
Less unique are M. Spohr’s Concertos, though still to be placed in the highest! 
rank, alike for the scope they afford the executant and tor their musical con-| 
struction. In his quartetts and double quartetts we begin to be more largely! 
aware of one of the author's prevailing peculiarities—his resolution, we mean, | 
to work out the first idea which presents itself, in every possible manner. Be it 
only a phrase of six notes (the phrase, however, rarely failing to be an expres- 
sive one) reply is certain to succeed reply—imitation, imitation ; the main pur- 
se of the movement to be insinuated, however discursive the episodes are in- 
tended to be, until the refinement of ingenuity, which at first was welcomed as 
something especially precious, at last loses much of its power to detain the ear ; 
as perfumes, the first breath of which is delicious, become oppressive by excess 
of sweetness. ‘The above character will apply to the few compositions for the 
pianoforte by M. Spohr, with which we are familiar; the most successful of 
which is his Quintett, with wind-instruments. Here his manner is in part con- 
cealed by the contrasts of tone existing among the ingredients of his score. 
‘This brings us to —_ of M. Spohr’s grander instrumental works—Overtures 
and Symphonies. His 
him to draw from his orchestra combinations of sound, of a beauty and richness! 
uneqtialled by any contemporary. But gorgeous colouring passes not unfre- 
quently with him for majesty of form. The latter, however, exists in the over- 
ture to * Faust,” while the preludes to “ Jessonda” and “ Macbeth,” have 
spirit, if not freshness; and in the overture to “* Der Berggeist” the curious) 
common-place of the second subject of the allegro is so felicitously concealed, 
that the anatomy of it will startle the listener unused to such exercise. Gene- 
rally, it may be said of M. Spohr’s symphonies, that their first and final move- 
ments are the happiest ; his minuets and scherz¢ want play and movement—that 
of the p minor symphony excepted—while his adagios languish, surcharged 
with harmony. ‘The flow of our author's melody not unfrequently recalls to us 
Mozart. M. Spohr is too intensely individual to be a plagiarist,* and keeps by 
his own closes and cadences as religiously as the composer of “* Don Giovanni” 
and the “ Jupiter”? symphony,—but a thousand turns and phrases occur to us, 
in which the sentimental mood of the elder composer finds a kindred answer, in 
spite of the original and elaborate harmonic language in which it is conveyed. 
In music of a bold and inartial character, however, our author has an idea, as 
well as a way, of his own: we may instance the third movement in the descrip- 
tive Symphony, “The Power of Sound,” where breadth of style bears out 
stateliness of design: we may instance, too, the opening of the second act of 
‘* Jessonda,”’ with its brilliant chorus of Portuguese soldiers. 
When we come to secular vocal music, we encounter our master in his most 
mannered and least favourable aspect. To deny the value and beauty of M. 
Spohr’s operas would be absurd. ‘There are few songs of pretension finer than, 
the great soprano scena from * Faust ’’—few terzetti more graceful than that of 
the sisters in * Zemira and Azor.’’ Beautifully solemn is the burial chaunt in 
“ Pietro von Abano,” and how beautiful and how solemn will hardly be better 
felt than by considering it, as regards melody and harmony, in comparison with 
a strain for a similar situation by a contemporary, who is strongest in grave music! 
of combination,—we mean the funeral hymn in Halévy’s “ Guido.” The duett,' 
too, between Amazili and Nadori, in * Jessonda,’’ m spite of the chromatic 
nature of its modulations, and a use of the appoggiatura not exceeded by Belli- 
ni’s self, is a model of grace, expression, and high finish. No tenor songs by 
M. Spohr, which circulate, occur to us, and it requires a Lablache or a Standig] 
to sustain the spirit of his bass airs ; which, though generally more felicitous, 
are instrumented to a point at which the singer on the stage has to fight for pro- 
minence against viola, bassoon, trombone, &c. &c. Still, these are all insulated 
movements, not essentially devoted to action in music ; and this, the essential 
of Opera, is wanting to M. Spohr’s dramas : owing, in good part, to the disas- 
trously heavy text which has fallen under his care, but largely too, to his organi- 
zation, which makes him insensible to the true nature of contrast and dramatic 
nation. Hence, while judiciously-selected excerpts will always be charm- 
ing ina concert room, none of these dramatic works, we believe, will ultimately 
keep the stage, even with the aid of the scenic magnificence which they are so 
well caleulated to exhibit. 
To complete this character, we should speak of M. Spohr as an oratorio wri- 
ter; but, for this, the forthcoming performance of his “ Fall of Babylon” will 
offer a more opportune occasion. In the mean time, a hearty welcome to one 
whose life has been as honourable as his diligence in Art has been great ! 


MRiiscellaneonus Articles. 


DR. PUSEY. 

I turned my eyes towards the door, as in that direction all other eyes and faces 
near me were turned, and saw one or two official persons opening a way of ap-] 
proach down the aisle by where I was sitting. Immediately following them 
came Dr. Pusey, wearing a n, or robe of some other name, half black and 
half red ; his head lowered until his chin rested on his breast, and his feet 
moving at a pace solemnly slow. He appeared to be of short stature, five feet 
four or five inches high, and somewhere between fifty and sixty years of age. 
Perhaps he is not so old. Perhaps the austere self-denial which he is said to 
exercise, had fastened on him marks which, in other faces, are accepted as the 
indices of years. But whether so old or not, his thin features, seen through a 
shrivelled skin, bare and brown, contrasted forcibly with the full-fed, rosy faces 
of most of the other doctors of divinity present. I do not recollect to have 
ever seen ahead, in the lower _ of its tabric, so in-substantial, with a brow so 
full, so lofty, so dome-like, as Dr. Pusey’s, save that of a hand-loom weaver, 
locally known in'my native county as * Sandy Deughty, of Pinkerton Hill ;’ 
save his head,or perhaps that of John Tait, of the Cowgate, of Edinburgh, a 
wood sawyer, whose head is as high and intellectual as Dr. Pusey’s, and whose! 
cheeks and jaw-bones, by reason of sweating profusely and eating sparingly, are 
as thin; save those two, I do not recollect to have seen any one so full of brain 
and soextremely thin of flesh. When Dr. Pusey had ascended to the pulpit, 
one of the audience, who was a stranger like myself, whispered to me if I recol- 
lected having seen Mr. Cobden, the member-for Stockport, and if I did not 
think Dr. Pusey resembled him to some extent. I answered then with anun- 
qualified no, that there was.ne resemblance ; but this was hastily said, perhaps 
because he was about to speak, and because | was eager, as the death-like still- 
ness of the thousands there showed them all eager, to hear him speak—to hear 
what sound the voice of that man had, of whom the world had recently heard 

* Except perhaps in the minuet to his Symphony for two orchestras, which is note for 
note the theme of Weber’s overture to the ** Ruler of the Spirits.” Jtis.our most dra- 
matic composers, who have pillaged the most royally : vide Handel, who took whatever 
he pleased from Clari, Corelii, and a hundred Jess known Itatian writers: and Ross m, 
might figure well'on the stage : and 


who respected fo one's property that he tho 
Meyerbeer who. from sheer tenuity of melodic 
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admirable knowledge of the powers of his band enables’! 
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89 much. When he spoke, there was a mildness, and earnestness, and case, 
larid clearness, in his manner of speaking, that resembled Mr. Cobden’s style 
very much. Were the latter gentleman sixty years of age instead of forty, and 
were he over those twenty years which lie between this and 1863, by the same 
course that he is now pursuing, or is said to pusue—that is, by working hard 
intellectually, and starving himself on cold water and the merest fragments of 
substantial food he — very probably present to us that withered appearance e 
lwhich the Regius Professor of Hebrew in Oxford University now presents. But 
even then, those enormous aopane of intellect. as seen lying above Mr. Cobden’s 
eyebrows, would distinguish him under any circumstances, at any time of life, 
from the professor. Dr. Pusey has no remarkable development of the reflec- 
tive faculties, as seen phrenologically, nor as heard in his discourse of yester- 
day, nor, so far as I can discover, as shown in his literary productions. But 
hrenologically he is strong in the higher regions of the brain—in veneration, 
ope, wonder, Ideality, and so on. ‘The earnestness of his manner of preach- 
ing carries to his hearers the belief, that his mind feels his doctrines to be truth ; 
and the largely developed regions of wonder and veneration so visible to the 
eye will leave no one who sees him at liberty to doubt that he is under the in- 
fluence of those sentiments. One who has Whistled at the Plough. 


STANZAS. 
BY SOUTHEY. 
My days among the dead are past ; 
Around me T behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old : 
My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in wee ; 

And when I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew'd 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the dead ; with them 
I live im long past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears ; 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instruction with a humble mind. 

My hopes are with the dead; anon 
My place with them will be, 

And I with them shall travel on, 
Through all futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, | trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. 


. 


DYING FOR COUNTRY. 


Mr. O'Connell has been for many weeks performing to numerous and admir- 
ing audiences for the benefit of his Repeal exchequer; so framing his words as 
to make the Irish believe that he rao something very striking and revolution- 
ary in case England should refuse Repeal, and yet to avoid saying any thing 
that the authorities can pounce upon as punishable treason. Thus, he is con- 
tinually implying a threat that the Irish are all ready to fly to arms, and yet 
making out that nothing of that sort is meant. He talks about “ dying free- 
men ;” then he says that there will be no dying, and imputes the phrase to his 
own ‘“oratorical phrensy.”” Some of his friends are not so adroit at this thim- 
bleng. Mr. Rocne, for instance tried his hand, at Skibbereen— 

‘We have a country to live for, but we have also a country to die for; but 
we won't die for her until they won't allow us to live for her. I don’t believe 
they will attempt to drive us to that desperate alternative.” 

Now this was a very lame conclusion: the ball might have been kept up 
much longer; as thus—‘ We have a country to live for, but we have also a 
country to die for; but we wont die for her until they won’t allow us to live for 
her, still it would be better not to die for her, but to live for her: for certainly 
no one would die for Ireland but the Irish, and no one has a right to live in Ire- 
but the Irish ; so that ifthe Irish die for Ireland and the Saxons live for her, the 
very object of Repeal would be lost ; which proves that it were best in no case 
to die for her, but that the only patriotism is to live for her. Yet again, in or- 
der to get a living, it is very necessary to make out that you are ready for dy- 
ing ; @ truth illustrated by men who dye for their living : and that too disguises 
and covers the Repeal gold ; for Goldsmith says, that ‘when lovely woman 
stoops to folly and finds too late that men betray ’—the only art her ‘gilt to 
cover,’ to ring the changes, ‘is to dye.’”’ Spectator. 


_THE WORLD A TORPEDO! 

Be not alarmed gentle reader, at the startling announcement ; though “ the 
great globe which ye inhabit” is now proved to be one vast voltaic battery, 
with equal power to effect its own destruction, there is no present danger of its 
committing suicide. He who has detected the latent torpedo has no intention 
of employing it to annihilation of space. Yes, truly, we and the Antipodes may 
soon be placed in contact by galvanic influence—mentally at least—with heads 
to heads in lieu of feet to feet. . 

In a former notice of the improvements effected by Mr. Barn in his electri- 
cal telegraph, we communicated his dicovery that the circuit of a voltaic battery 
may be completed, by the earth as a conductor, from any points however dis- 
tant. We then anticipated that the next step would be the application of the 
air as a conductor for the return current, so that earth and air might call and 
respond to each other from all quaters of the globe. Mr. Bain has, however, 
shown that he can do more than this. He has converted the globe itself into a 
constant voltaic battery, and proved that it may be rendered the means of curry- 
ing on instantaneous correspondence through the earth. This result was the se- 
uence of the previous discovery ; for having ascertained that the moisture of 
the earth is sufficiently conductive of the electric current of a voltaic battery, he 
inferred that by placing a plate of copper and a plate of zinc under-ground and 
connecting them with an isolated wire, an electric current would be formed. 
The experiment was tried in Hyde Park, with zinc and copper plates placed a 
mile asunder; and with complete success. This discovery made, it was rea- 
dily applied to simplify and work the electric telegraph. A single wire, con- 
nected with a copper plate at one terminus and with a zinc plate at the other, 
is now all the electrical apparatus required. ‘The principle on which the tele- 


rer, graph operates with this simple self-acting battery is this—At each terminus there 
ant or a beaver Pate ane thus making wp. whale with iy like clockwork, whiel 
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in motion by powerful springs or wei : this ai tus is so contrived, that||what varieties of climate have they passed! On what scenes of lonely and sub- 
when the of a didl ‘roped letter thereon, that letter is; lime magnificence have they gazed! Have they pene 
printed on paper; the hands on the dial of each station are adjusted alike ; The hoary forests, still the bison’s screen, 
therefore, when set in motion and stopped at the same instant, the hand of each Where stalked the mammoth to his 8 lair, 
dial will point and print the same symbol. Electrical agency 1s required only Through paths and alleys, roofed with sombre green, 
to set the apparatus in motion : this it effects, whenever the voltaic connection Thousands of years before the silent air 
is broken, by deflecting a coil of wire, which action removes a stop ; the instant Was pierced by whizzing shafts of hunter keen ! 
the voltaic circuit is renewed, the machinery ceases to act. The communica-| J, short, when the traveller has asked and answered these questions and a thou- 
tions may thus be carried on for any time with great rapidity ; the symbol indi-|/.and others, it will be time enough to consider how far the scenery of the Mis- 
cated on one dial being indicated on the other instantaneously, however far sissippi would be improved by rocks and mountains. He may then be led to 
apart. As the velocity of electricity 1s immeasureable ; and as the conducting-| doubt whether any great effect can be produced by a combination of objects of 
power of the earth is without stint, there appears to be no assignable limit to} discordant character, however in themselves. The imagination is per- 
the action of this terrestrial voltaic telegraph. Should the Lords of the Admir-||haps susceptible but of a single powerful impression at atime. Sublimity is 
ality conclude satisfactorily their pending negotiation with the patentees for the luniformly connected with unity of object. Beauty may be produced by the hap- 
construction of a telegraph on this principle between Portsmouth and London, py adaptation of a multitude of harmonious details ; but the highest sublimity 
the copper sheathing of the guard-ship in Portsmonth harbour would forma mag-|/of effect can proceed but from one glorious and paramount object, which im- 
nificent negative plate for the actuating battery ; the positive pole of which could) |nresses its own character on everything around. The prevailing character of 
be supplied by the water-tanks at the Admuralty, the space between them con-||the Mississippi is that of a solemn gloom. I have trodden the passes of Alp 
stituting an earthernware cell, on a large scale. and Appenine, yet never felt how awful a thing is nature, till I was borne on its 
These curious results of scientific investigation are propably capable of many) waters through regions desolate and uninhabitable. Day after day, and night 
other and of even more important applications than Mr. Bain at present contet-| after night, we continued driving right downward to the south ; our vessel, like 
plates. To military men, for example, it may suggest the idea of applying the jsome huge demon of the wilderness, bearing fire in. her bosom, and canopying 
galvanic agency of the earth to the means of unpregnabie defence against IN-| the eternal forest with the smoke of her nostrils. How looked the hoary river 
vaders, by converting the islands of Great Britain and Ireland into gigantic tot-||9od | know not; nor what thought the alligators, when awakened from their 
pedos. It is well known, that instant contact with a few plates of metals differ-|\sjumber by a vision so astounding. But the effect on my own spirits was such 
ently oxidizable will melt the hardest rocks and convulse the strongest animals :|\a5 | have never experienced before or since. Conversation became odious, and 
who then can calculate the effects when all the copper and tin in the bowels of/)] passed my time in a sort of dreamy contemplation. At night, TI ascended to 
Cornwall combine with the iron of Wales to produce a never-ending succession) ithe highest deck, and lay for hours gazing listlessly on the sky, the forest and 
of shocks ! London paper. | the waters, amid silence only broken by the clanging of the engine. All this 
ako was very pleasant ; yet, till I reached New Orleans, I could scarcely have 
THE ELECTRICITY OF STEAM AND THUNDER STORMS. smiled at the best joke in the world ; and as for raising a langh—it would have 
The evening meetings of the Royal Institution closed on Friday week, with been quite as easy to quadrate the gon wa Ral ins inthis Cian 
a lecture by Professor Faraday upon the subject of the electricity of steam, in 
the course of which some highly interesting phenomena were for the first time Ba pe <agrenen 
doveleuae, proving the fallacy in some important points of certain opinions for- LIFE IN INDIA. 
merly held upon electrical science. It is generally supposed, that a process of}) The characteristic—the curse—of English society in India ts its extravagance 
evaporation is continually going forward upon the surface of the earth, the dews||So universal does every one live beyond his income—at least, so very rare is it 
and moisture from which ascending mto the atmosphere are formed inte clowds,| for a contrary state of affairs to be existing—that no man makes a difficulty of 
which, becoming surcharged with the electricity continually given out by ve-|\confessmg, before all his acquaintances, that his debts are too large for him ever 
getable and animal substances, produce the phenomena of lightning and the} to hope to escape home. 
thunder-storm, This opinion was greatly strengthened by the discovery of aj} I speak new of professional personayes, and especially of those in “ the two 
supposed power in steam to evolve, an effect first observed at Mr. Armstrong’s||services.”’ the civilians and the military ; for the merchants could not venture 
works at Newcastle. A workman accidentally touching a steam-boiler, found)|to make such a confession of insolvency, though events in 1841-2, demonstra- 
what he conceived to be sparks of tire passing from the boiler to his hand, and,|!ted that many might have confessed as freely, without overstepping the clear 
in his ignorance of electrical science, reported to his employer that the boiler||lines of veracity. 
was full of fire ; subsequent examination proved that this fire was the electric, That I do not exagyerate this charge of extravagance none who have resided 
fluid passing from the steam issuing out of the boiler, and not from the boiler! /in Calcutta will venture to deny ; and that they who have not been there may 
itself. Several papers on the subject were subsequently published ; and it has|jhave some criterion whereby to test my condemnation, | wil! just sketch “ the 
ever since been laid down as a principle of science, upon which most important) |doings of a day ” in India’s capital. 
philosophical theories have. been based, that electricity is produced by the eva-|| At * gun-fire,”’ that,is at morning's dawn, the syces have “ the Arab steeds” at 
poration of water into steam or vapour. This subject has lately occupied the)|the door. “ No one can live, you know, without the morning ride ;” and more cer- 
attention of Professor Faraday ; and the result ef his investigations has been a||tainly no Arab horse, fit for a lady or gentleman to ride upon, can be purchased 
demonstration of the fallacy of this popular notion. By a series of beautiful) |for less than 1000 rupees, and 1200 would be nearer the average price. Now 
and novel experiments, Mr. Faraday showed, that this peculiar electrical phe-|)when I say “lady or gentleman,’’ | of course intend to include all the trades- 
nomenon was the result of the water which became condensed in the pipe, and||people, for every male among them rejoices in having “ Esq.’’ appended to his 
not of the steam evaporated from the water in the boiler, or its mere friction imj/name, and their equipages very generally equal those of the magnates of the 
rushing through the tube ; but that water alone pressed rapidly Grange a tube} |land,—why, one of the church clerks sported in 1841 one of the handsomest ba- 
would produce the effect heretofore supposed to belong to steam ; it beg es-|/rouches on the course ! 
sentially necessary that the water should be at so low a temperature as to come}| Well a cup of coffee is swallowed, and an hour's ride is passed, and the eques- 
in contact with the inner surface of the tube ; the intervention of a thin coat of||triaus return to their beds until nine—the usual hour for breakfast. Now in Cal- 
steam between the two wholly destroying the power of producing electricity. |/cutta, this is a meal—a proceeding really entitled to that respectable appella- 
In order to produce the effect, it is necessary that the water should be perfect-|juon. It is no mere ad a 5 ma ate Ste affair, but fish, curry, eggs, ale, 
ly pure; even that supplied to the metropolis for culinary purposes not being) |coffec, tea, all gathered in together, not omitting the usual subduers—* cakes 
sufficiently clarified for this object. A very small portion of common Glauber’s||and buttered toast.”’ 
salts dropped into pure water, destroyed its efficacy, whilst the electricity was}/ Neither are these refections served up in the ordinary style ; on the contra- 
immediately evolved from distilled water. The nature of this electricity was||ry, every article of the breakfast-table that can, by possibility, be of silver, is 
shown to be changed from positive to negative, or rice versa, by certain extra-||tnade of the precious metal, and the china itself is of the costliest kind, unpur- 
neous substances coming in coptact with the water; and its degree of intensi-||chaseable for less than some hundred of rupees. 
ty was evinced by charging Leyden jars, and drawing sparks from the aperture|| The breakfast over, the newspapers read, and the gentlemen departed to 
of the boiler sufficient to ignite a jet of gas. In former times, it was imagined) |their offices—to the leeve—to the auction-rooms—or to wherever else inclina- 
that a “ cat’s back’’ and other matters were most excitable of electric substan-||tion or business summons—the durwan is directed to admit box-wallah to the 
ces. It is now proved beyond a doubt, that there is no substance in nature so} |ladies—that race of peripatetic merchants who “ every thing got,”’ and who tempt 
high in the scale of excitation as water. Mr. Faraday, in conclusion, contended) |the inspector of their tin-cases with merchandizes, vary ing from tooth-brushes 
that neither steam nor its action had any thing to do with the evolution of elec-|\to the shawls of Cashmere. ; 
tricity, or the higher phenomenon cf the thunder-storm and the flash of light- Every one of those superlative pedlars declares he 1s “‘ mem’ sown box-wallah,” 
ning, neither of which could be formed by evaporation from the surface of the)|and each protests that he “ money not want—mem say her own price." This 
earth, inasmuch as it does not contain water sufficiently pure for the purpose.| temptation of unlimited credit seduces to extravagance, and after the purchase 
The important principles propounded im this lecture have excited the greatest) of a dozen articles, which must be dear, because not required, the box-wallah 
interest in the scientific world, and more especially among electricians. The} |is dismissed, the barouche ordered, and *‘ mem” drives to Pittar and Latty’s to 
lecture was delivered to a very crowded auditory, including a large number of|/purchase bieuterie, of which she has no need, or to Madame Chervot, to order 
the most scientific men of the present day. dresses at prices unapproached by the most extravagant milliner who ever gave 
yea credit inthe vicinage of Cavendish-square. 
; __ The carriage rolls home with its half-heat-vanquished mistress. It is two by 
CHARACTER OF THE MISSISSIPPI. ithe dial, and the best restorative will be cide, eweoh its accompanying iced and 


It has been the fashion with travellers to talk of the scenery of the Mississip- 
pi as wanting grandeur and beauty. Most certainly it has neither. But there 
1s no scenery on earth more striking. The dreary and pestilentia! solitudes, un- 
trodden save by the foot of the Indian ; the absence of all living objects, save 
the huge alligators which float past, apparently asleep, on the driftwood ; and 
an occasional vulture, attracted by its mrpure prey on the surface of the waters ; 
the trees, with a long and hideous drapery of pendant moss, flutterimg in the 
wind ; and the giant river rolling onward the vast volume of its dark and turbid 
waters through the wilderness—form the features of one of the most dismal and) 
unpressive landscapes on'which the eye of man ever rested. If any one think 
proper to believe that such objects are not, in themselves, sufficient, I beg only 


foaming ale. “ Let me see—curried prawns and boiled fowls—very good khan- 


samoh ;"’ and, as two lady-friends call and partake of this ante-past, the khit- 
wutgers at its conclusion haveto add three more to the amount of “ empties,"’ and, 
reader, you will be wrong if you conclude that they are pints. 

It is now the hottest period of the day, and all Caleutta “ mems” retire to 


extends until the hour of five brings back the gentlemen from their occupations, 
and, after an invigorative bath, the carriage is again ordered out, and _refresh- 
ment ts on ht from the evening breeze during a drive on “ the course,” by the 
river's brink. 

The same horses are not employed that drew forth the lady in the morning, 


to say that Fdiffer with him in point of taste. Rocks and mountains are fine//for it is impossible for them to endure, for many successive days, an exposure 


things undogbtedly, but they could add nothing of sublimity to the Mississippi. 
Pelion might be piled on Ossa, Alps on Andes, and still, to the heart and per- 


twice in the twenty-four hours to sunshine and labour, in such a temperature ; 


ceptions of the spectator, the ap anes 7 would be alone. It can brook no rival, 
and it finds none. No river in the world drains so large a portion of the earth’s 
surface. It is the traveller of five thousand miles, more thats tivo: thirds of the 
diameter of the globe. The imagination’asks, whence come its waters, and whi- 
ther tend they? They come from the distant regions of a vast continent, where 
the foot of ‘civilised man has never yet been planted. They fow into an ocean 
yet vaster, the whole body of ecknowieilgés Geis influence. Through 


ergo, the stable establishment comprises two riding-horses, four carriage-horses, 
and “ sahib’s buggy-horse,’’ seven in all, with as many syces and a coachman ' 
Home to dinner at eight; and this is something 
French cookery is generally patronized, and the beef and mutton oppressions 
f ten years since are exploded. In those days, nearly.every linib of an ox and 
eep were crowded at once upon the table, and the only refuge for the appetite 
as either from boiled mutton to roast beef or, at best, to some stewed portion 
the same quadrupeds. 


enjoy the luxury of a deshabille siesta, under for a flowing punkah. This nap 


like a repast, now that 


act 
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Dinners in India now resemble those of the best regulated establishments 
of England, with the sole exception that a turkey is always a member of one of 
the courses, and for no other reason than that it is a costly dish. Plate is dis- 
played profusely ; the services are beautiful, and the glass costly. —Every 
beverage is served in ice, and among them are unlimited supplies of madeira, 
claret, campagne, and the Rhine wines. 

Coffee is handed round at ten, but very rarely do the day’s labours close thus. 
It is either “‘ Government House night,” or one of the “* Ré-union’”’ balls at the 
town-hall; and the party adjourn thither to dance on marble floors fer some 
two or three hours, leaving but a brief space for sleep, before “ gun-fire” 
again summons them from their beds, to pass through the same diurnal round, 
and to wonder that India does not agree with the:r health ! 
of extravagance would ruin a Rothschild, and disorder the lives of a Hercules. 

Stranger in India. 


Foreign Summary. 


‘The opening of the Railway to Rouen, by lessening the time and the expense 
of the journey from London to Paris, is said to have caused a large influx o 
f£nglish visitors. 

Petrarch’s tomb, at Arqua, has just been restored by the care of Count Leoni. 
In the course of the works, the remains of the great poet were uncovered, and 
part of the body was found almost untouched by time. A fragment of cloth in 
which he was enveloped was taken away, and will be solemnly deposited in the 
parish church. 

The Queen of Madagascar has just raised (says the Courrier Francais) M. 
de Lastelle, a Frenchman, to the dignity of Prince. This gentleman, who is a 
partner in the house of Rontannay, of Bourbon, has founded, on the eastern 
coast, anumber of useful establishments, and developed the produce of the 
country. 

Upwards of fifty thousand labourers are at present nee upon the St. 
Petersburg and Moscow Railway. The whole distance will be nearly 500 En- 
glish miles; and it is confidently hoped, that the gigantic work will be comple- 
ted in less than two years. 

The minister of marine and the colonies has addressed to the different chara- 
bers of commerce in France a letter dated the 6th inst., announcing that the 
ports of the Marquesas and the Society Islands will be entirely free. 

A private letter from Alexandria, of the 27th ult., announces the intention of] 
the Pacha of Egypt to proceed with the execution of the long-proposed work of 
joining the Red Sea with the Mediterranean, by means of a canal to be cut from 
Suez to Palusium. 

Mdlle. Lenormand, the celebrated fortune-teller, died last week, at Paris, 


Why, such a round|| 


fbeen taken out for a mode of printing called mi-type, by means of which the ex- 
penses of printing, paper, and binding would, according to the patentee, be di- 
minished by half. The mi-type may be thus shown. ‘Take a flat role, and 
_ it on a line of print, so as to cover the lower half of the letters, and the 
ine may be read withease. The reason is, says the inventor, that we never 
look at the lower part of printed letters, but always the upper part. This, how- 
lever, is not the case, if we cover the upper half. The patentee, therefore, 
toposes to have a type composed of the upper half of the letters. Gali gnani. 

. They are talking abroad of making glass rails and ranning wooden wheels on 
them. 
| A new illuinmmating power has been introduced to the notice of the inhabi- 
‘tants of Cheltenham, by Mr I. Baggs. He contends for the superiority of the 
light over all former improvements, in respect of its greater illuminating power, 
land also of its cheapness. ‘The invention consists in combiaing with a jet or 
stream of the common gas the flame of the naptha lamp, the inflammable ele- 
ments producing a light, much surpassing in brilliancy that obtained by the 


union of any other equally available elements, the quantity of gas required for 


the elimination of a given measure of light being small compared with that ne- 
eessary for producing the same effect = a8 burnt alone. 

Arrial Macuines Two Tuovsanp Years Aco.—We copy the following 
from an old work entitled ** Ductor Historicus.”’ It oceurs in the selection re- 
lating to the kingdom of the Syrians : “ Anno Mundi 3,835, or 114 years be- 
fore Christ—Antiochus Cyricenas, King of Syria, gave himself up to all manner 
\of pleasure and debaucheries. He associated with none but comedians, buf- 
foons, jugglers, and fencers. He applied himself very seriously to the making 
of puppets dance, and became so great a master in that mechanical art, that he 
could make figures of birds to fly and run along as if they were natural.” 
The first prison on the Pennsylvanian system is to be built at Berlin. 
be made large enough to hold 1000 prisoners. 
| New anp Improven or Straw VesséLs.—An expe- 
riment to propel vessels by steam upon a new principle, and not liable to the 
disadvantages of the paddle weel and the screw, was made ona pond at 
\Muirkirk Iron Works, on Tuesday the 2d May, by William Moody, a mechanic 
ithere in presence of a crowd of spectators—a number of them practical me- 
chanies—who were all highly satisfied with the suecess of the attempt. ‘The 
imodel is only four feet long, and the propeller which does not require to go fas- 
ter than the engine, presents not more than one-fourth of the resisting surface 
‘of a pair of paddles of the ordinary proportions, consequently occupying a very 
jsmall space in the vessel. It ran the full length of the pond, 140 yards, in two 
jminutes, against the wind, with a pressure on the boiler of not more than one 
atmosphere. Cylinder 2 1-8 inches in diameter, and no condenser. By tum- 
ing an index the model went forward, backward, and round, as on a centre, 


Tt will 


aged 72. She has left a fortune of 500,000 francs. 

The usual weekly publication placard issued from the Leeds Times office of 
Saturday last, commenced as follows :—‘‘ The Leeds Times of this day contains 
elements of mischief.” 

A railway from Caleutta to Delhi, a distauce of 880 miles, is said to ve in se- 
rious contemplation. 

A body of Socialists, chiefly of humble station, sailed on Sunday morning, 
June 24, for the United States, in the new line-of-packet ship St. James. They 
have emigrated with a view to settle and form a colony in the western territo- 
ries of the States. 

Tue Frencu Army.—The King of the French is determined to keep up the 
full complement of the army as ewe by the Minister of War, and Soult and 
Guizot are endeavouring to frighten the Deputies into compliance by magnify- 
ing the disturbances in Spain. ‘The following is the proposed amount of the 
French army :—For France, 284,000 infantry, 70,605 cavalry ; for Algiers, 
60,000 infantry and 13,895 cavalry ; total, 428,500. 

Ireland never yet displayed the filling of a more splendid or a larger wheat 


crop than the present season is fast preparing forthe sickle. In quality the oats), 


is not so promising, and in several parts the farmers already desire a fall of rain 
to improve the growth of this crop. Limerick Chron. Ist July. 

Gicantic Birp.—The remains of a bird have been found in New Zealand, 
which so far surpasses the ostrich or cassowary in size, as these birds surpass 
the eagle. A collection of the bones was sent by Mr. Williams, a missionary, 
to Dr. Buckland, who placed them in the hands of Professor Owen for exami- 
nation. Mr, Williams, on comparing the bones with those of a fowl, concluded 
that it was 14 or 16 feet in height. Mr. Owen confirms this conclusion as to 
the size of the bird, and finds that it belongs to the same genus with the os-| 
trich and emeu (the genus Struthio,) but was of a more massive form. Among 
the bones received by Mr. Williams, is a tibia or leg bone, two feet ten inches 
in length, and compared with which, says Mr. Murchison, the thigh bone (fe- 
mur) of O'Bryan, the Irish giant, is of pigmy dimensions. In strength it was 
probably to the ostrich what the elephant is toa Shetland pony. Were they 
still alive, and capable of being tamed, a couple of these feathered giants would 
be a team for an emperor’s car, and bear him along with more than railway 
speed. 

The Duke of Sutherland resists all the entreaties of the Free Protesting Dis- 
senters to grant them sites for the erection of meeting-houses on his estates in 
Scotland. 

‘The widow of the late lamented Bishop Heber has again married. Her hus- 
band is a French Roman Catholic gentleman. [This lady, after the death of 
her distinguished and affectionate husband, the late excellent Bishop Heber, 
married a gentleman of the Greek church. Having buried him, she has now 
taken to a French Roman Catholic, and if by good or bad luck, she gets rid of 
him, she will probably try a Turk.] Manx Sun. 

Tue Stronc Government !—Another concession is about to be made to 
radical clamour. ‘The ecclesiastical courts bill is to be abandoned. When Sir 
R. Peel was in opposition, he stated over and over again, that the worst possi- 
ble government for England was one that brought in measures which they 
deemed it of benefit to the country to pass, and then withdrew those measures 
in consequence of their inability to carry them. There is no doubt but that 
Lord John Russell’s government was open to censure on this ; and cer- 
tainly Sir R. Peel is more to be censured still, and for this reason, that Lord 
John Russell always gave way to the suggestions of his friends ; whereas it is to 


i iti vents Sir rt Peel invariably yields. 
London Correspondent of the (Tory) Dublin Mail. 


ImprovemENT IN THE Trape.——We have much pleasure in sta- 
tung that several of our large manufacturing houses, during the last fortnight 
have not only increased the number of their workmen, but given those who had 
jong been on short time full work. : Sheffield Iris. 

Printinc.—Amongst the fanciful novelties of the day is a patent, which has 


jeither to starboard or larboard—can drift broadside forward, and even stand 
istill without the engine requiring tobe touched. Should the rudder be unship- 
ped or rendered useless, the vessel can be steered without it—a most important 
thing atsea. ‘The advantages derived from turning as on a centre, drifting 
broadside forward, and stopping without touching the engine, and steering 
without a helm, are totally wanting in paddle and screw steamers. 
Correspondent of Kilmarnock Journal. 
| Sreamer on Locu Karrive.—On Saturday last a small iron steam-boat ar-. 
rived in our town on its passage from Glasgow to Loch Katrine, on which it is 
intended to ply during the summer months. It is only about six tons in weight, 
‘engines and ail, has no deck, nor any part covered in except the engine, which 
is of six-horse power. ‘This will be a great improvement to the enjoyment of 
visitors to this romantic lake. Stirling Observer. 
RaRoaps iy Russta.—It is understood that the plan of employing the army 
in the constuction of railroads will be put in force in Russia on a scale propor 
tionate to the magnitude of the empire. Consequently the railroad from St. 
Petersburgh to Moscow, over an extent of more than 100 German miles, will 
probably, be more speedily finished than any other similar enterprise in Europe. 
Frankfort Zeitung. 
Tne Evectro-Maexetic Crock.—One of the most singular and useful in- 
‘ventions of modern times is Professor Wheatstone’s electro-magnetic clock ; 
the object of which is to indicate, by connexion with other clocks, exactly the 
same time in as many different places, distant from each other, as may be re- 
quired. A standard clock in an observatory, for example, would thus keep in 
order another clock in each apartment, and that, too, with such accuracy, that 
all of them, however numerous, will beat dead seconds audibly, with as 
great precis ion as the standard astronomical timepieces with which they 
are connected. But, besides this, the subordinate timepieces thus regulated, 
require none of the mechanism for maintaining or regulatingthe power. They 
consist simply ofa face, with its second, mimute, and hour hands, and of a 
train of wheels which communicate motion from the action of the second hand 
to that of the hour hand, in the same manner as an ordinary clock train. 
|Nor is this invention confined to observatories and large establishments. The 
great horologue of St. Paul’s might, by a suitable network of wires, or even 
by existing metallic pipes of the metropolis, be made to command and regulate 
all the other steeple clocks in the city, and even every clock within t’.e precincts 
of its metallic bounds. When railways and telegraphs extend from London to 
the remotest cities and villages, the sensation of time may be transmitted 
along with the elements of language and the great cerebullum of the metropc- 
lis may thus constrain by its syphathies, and regulate by its powers, the nervous 
system of the empire. Quarterly Review. 
Stenor Borrani.—lt is with the greatest pleasure that we hear of the ai- 
most unprecedented success of our countryman Borrani, or, as the Italians have 
designated him, ‘“‘ Corrado Borrani,”’ whose successful appearance at the debut 
of Madame Persiani at her Majesty’s Theatre will be in'the recollection of our 
readers. Having been aware that Borrani had been originally educated in Italy, 
and knowing his excellent method and flexibility of voice, we were surprised to 
have lost sight of him, but we find that, like a comet of the first magnitude, he 
has only disappeared for a time, to appear on the horison with redoubled splen- 
dour. From the accounts of him which we have received, we find that, on the 
29th of March, he sang, at Bologna, by the desire of Rossini, his grand scena 
“ Sorgete,” from the “‘ Assedio di Comnto” (‘* Maometto Secondo,”’) on which 
ocasion Rossini expressed the highest satisfaction at his voice and style, and 
above all, at his astonishing flexibility. Soon after this he at the 
‘Lycwo, at a concert given by Signor Liverani, where he was received with rap- 
‘turous applause, and was twice called for. April 3d he was engaged by Mar- 
chesi, ond went to Ravenna, where a new opera, by Nicolai, was performed for 
the first time. ‘The libretto of this opera is from the “Ivanhoe”’ of Sir Walter 
Scott. Borrani here performed the role of Cedric as primo basso, and on the 
third night of representation his performance of the Saxon was so enthusiasti- 
cally applauded, and created so great a furore, that he was actually called be- 
fore the curtain Five times during the opera—ar honour almost unprecedented, 
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while similar proofs of public approbation were exhibited towards him every 
night the opera was presented—especially in the duetto with Pancani the tenor, 
ich appeared to be the chief attraction of the opera. It will not be surpri- 
sing that the fame of such succes spread rapidly ; and we now find that he has 
an engagement for the Grand Opera at Marseilles, where he appears with Du- 
run and Ivanhoff, the anticipation of whose appearance with the now cele- 
rated “‘ Corrado Borrani,” has produced 
‘the musical cognoscenti. It gives us the sincerest pleasure thus to record the 
success of one of our own countrymen ina foreign land; and the pleasure is 
greatly enhanced when we find that success tocommence in Bologna, the resort 
of the most fastidious and critical of musicians. Court Gazette. 

The new operetta of “ A Summer Night's Love’ was produced for the first 
time on any stage on Wednesday week. It is a light and very pleasant produc- 
tion, and was received with much approbation. The music is the composition 
of Francis Fitzwilliam, and in its melodies and instrumentation affords promise 
of musical talent. ‘Farewell to love,” sung by Miss Gardner, with much 
sweetness, was greatly admired ; as was also a spirited duet between that lady 
and Mrs Ficswilliass. The concerted pieces are saa drainatic, and were 
sung by all concerned with much spirit. The finale was pleasing in its effects 
and Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s songs capitally given. ‘The orchestra was ample, and 
admirably led by Mr. A. Mellon. 

Roya Curistenine Costume,—lt is stated, that at that the royal christen- 
ing, where the court also was present, nothing was worn but white, as most ap- 
propriate for this religious ceremony. The toilettes were all remarkably simple, 
but exquisite in form, and, from their very simplicity, more effective. There 
was nothing striking but the diamonds. Her majesty’s toilette consisted of a 
white watered silk, with a magnificent flounce of lace, which certainly did 
honour to the Honiton manufactures. Her majesty the queen dowager wore a 
dress of rich white satin, simply and elegantly trunmed with several flounces of 
blonde, and a head dress of tulle, with white feathers. The Duchess of Kent 
wore a dress of white lace over one of white satin, and a dress hat with fea- 
thers. 

There is now in Paris, a young man twenty-five years of age, De Villiers 
his name, who has done for the horn what Listz and Thalberg have established 
for the piano. Like these great rirtuosi, he makes several notes at a time 
vibrate in the same chord. Fis result is explained by the rapidity with which 


he executes successively several notes which are still vibrating when he has 


dropped them, and thus constitute that effect technically called wn accord plague. 
Morning Post. 


Srour's Visit to Lonpon.—This distinguished composer, whose visit has 


been looked for with much interest, has arrived in Londen to fulfil his engage- 
is 


ment at the next Philharmonic Concert, and to conduct the performance of 
oratorio, * The Babylon,” at the Hanover-square Rooms. 
have now elapsed since Spuhr last appeared in a London orchestra. 

Tae Frencu Steamers.—Capt Chase, from St. John’s P. R., reports that 
when he left, there was in pert a splendid French war steamer of some 3000)| 
tons, called the Czsar, which had on board the commissioners for establishing 
mail lmes, from France to the ports in the West Indies. She is described as 
one of finest specimens of that class of vessels, has powerful engines, and is 
beautifully modeled. Capt. C. had not heard of any action on the part of the 
commissioners when he left. 


INTERESTING FROM THE SOCIETY ISLANDs. 


The Providence Journal contains two letters from Tahiti (Otahcite) from which 
it appears that a serious misunderstanding has taken place between the English 
and French naval forces in that quarter, growing ovt of the seizure of those 


Islands by the latter. We make the followmg extracts : 


Tanti, Feb. 10, 1843 


The government has gone on regularly till within the last ten days, since 
which we have had nothing but rumors of war ; and I have an idea that we shall 
have a serious disturbance here, if the tranquillity of Europe is not disturbed by 


quite a sensation among the elite of 


Twenty-three years 


it ; for you must know that about twelve days ago we had an arrival here of 
direct from England, and of 


H. B.M. ship Talbot, Capt Sir Thomas Thompson, 
the Bousoul, a French frigate. Sir Thomas brought letters from the English 
government to Queen Pomare ; and as she was, on the arrival of the frigate, 
on Morea, he sent a boat for her to come over, as she had never been on Tahiti 
since the French had got possession, and hoisted their protectorate flag. But 
on the receipt of Sir Promas" letter, she came across im state, with the old 
Tahiti flag flying in her barge. She pulled directly on board of the frigate, 


without landmg. and they manned the vards and ran the old flag of Tahiti to 


the fore, and saluted it with twenty-onc guns. as they also did on her departure. 
This annoyed the French greatly, so much so that they issued a protest against 
the procaatiogs the commander of H. B. M. ship Talbot in hoisting and sa- 
luting the old Tahiti flag, thereby disturbing the,peace and tranquillity of the 
place, and in acting directly hostile to France. Sir Thomas then requested the 
Queen to call a meeting of all the inhabitants on the islaud, to know whether it 


were their wish that the French should hold possession and govern the island.; 
‘The meeting took place yesterday in the Queen's enclosure, and it was attended, 


by about 10,000. When called upon to speak, they all agreed to a man m not 


yg es French to remain on the island, and they all wished the Queen to 
t 


allow them to go and pui! down the protectorate flag ; but she would not allow 


it. Last night, however, the flag was hauled down, and the signal-halyards: 


were cut away. The Captain of the Bousoul threatened to fire upon the place 


if the flag does not go up again, and the Captain of the English frigate has 


threatened to fire on the Frenchman the moment a shot is fired upon the 
town. 

As the tenor of the English letter to Pomare was that England would pro- 
tect her against any foreign power that should encroach upon her dominions, 
and both frigates at present lie all ready for battle, and as the Queen and most 
of the natives have fled to a distant part of the island, there is no knowing how 
this affair will end, though I trust the Englishman will fight it out, as they are 
_ matched. I care not which wins. I shall not have time to write you 

the end of the affray, but will do so by the next ship that sails. 

Tanrtt, March 24th, 1843. 

In my former letter to you I informed you of the manner in which we were 
situated here with the French and English ; and I have now to inform you that 
the business wears a more serious t than ever: for on the 12th of last 
month, Commodore Nicholas arrived here in H. B. M. ship Vindictive of 52 
guns, bringing presents to this Queen from Queen Victoria, and having heard 

ined possession of the island, immedi- 


of the manner in which the French had 
ately made known in a public meeting of the natives, his intention of lying here 


and protecting them against the encroachments of the French, at all hazards. 
The next day, being the third day of his arrival here, he unbent sails and warped 
his ship abreast the Queen’s residence, where she is stil] lying. We have also 


two French sloops of war here that have been lying here for the last two 
months, doing nothing but watch the proceedings of the English Commodore 
with the utmost jealousy, and they intend to remain here till the arrival of the 
French Admiral, who is expected daily. We then shall have rumors of war, if 
not actual war itself, as neither party are disposed to give way to the other ; and 
both parties have compromised their national honor so far that they cannot draw 
back without mutually conceding to each other, which neither at present appears 
disposed to do. My opinion is that the small island of Tahiti will be the cause 
of involving France and England in a conflict, for it is the island which they 
both want ; not the improvement of the condition of the natives, as they pre- 
tend. Should the French Admiral, on his arrival here, take umbrage at the 
manner in which the English have conducted in his absence, no doubt we shall 
have the commencement of the row here, as the John Bull commander is a hot- 
pe and fiery old chap, and is in one of the most efficient ships in the English 
Navy. 

A letter from the same correspondent gives an account of the comet, which 
was very brilliant and caused great alarm to the simple Islanders. It was first 
observed on the 2d of March, when it appeared a vast mass of fire rising from 
the verge of the horizon to the height of 30 degrees, illuminating the ocean as 
far as the eye could reach. The natives at first thought a neighboring island 
iwas on fire. It measured 51 degrees in length and 4 degrees in breadth. It 
was supposed there that the temperature had risen very materially from the 
proximity of the celestial winter. 


Our Subscribers in the city are cautioned against paying their subscription to 
any person excep! our authorised agents, Mr. James Gilbert and Mr. John 
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When we asserted the integrity of purpose to British arms and policy in the late 
affair of the Sandwich Islands, we had entire confidence in the issue, and it has 
So far is the British government from counte- 


terminated as we expected. 


jnancing wilful encroachments on recognised independence, that her armaments 


are ever ready to defend it against the attacks of others. We publish to-day ex- 
tracts of letters which state that Commodore Nicholas has stood in the gap at the 
Society Islands agamst the usurped authority of the French Admiral Du-Petit 
| Thouars who,as is well known,had assumed the protectorate of those islands, in the 
name of the French nation. It 1s well known that there was not a shadow of 
ground for the interference of the French, and we have no doubt that Com- 
jmodore Nicholas having once interposed in the matter will not relax his pro- 
tection of the Tahitians until the affair shall have been discussed by the two 
‘Governments at home, or at least until he shall have received specific instruc- 
‘tions from his own. 

The Government of Tahiti was coerced,—vf that there is no doubt ; and it 
lis in the eyes of nations an independent one, however weak may be its powers. 
|Now it will never do for England to look idly on while France has naval forces 
jwandering about from one spot of the Pacific to another, entering and taking 
possession, wheresoever it suits the fancies of her commanders. Nor is it justice 
jto any other maritime powers that these things should be continued, without 
jany one to interfere. We do not anticipate hostilities upon the meeting of the 
\two commanders, but rather a suspension of authority on both sides with regard 
to the islands until instructions be sent out from Europe. The French Adinira! 
was at Valparaiso when Commodore Nicholas made his movement in the afl... 
The latter officer forwarded his despatches by way of Panama, across the Ist!- 
mus, and to Kingston, from thence to make the earliest communication. Coim- 
modore Dallas of the U. S. Navy very kindly forwarded them from Chagres to 
Kingston im the U.S. Ship Vandalia, which he specially despatched on the 
service. 

We do not think that France will persist in holding the “ Protectorate” of the 
Society Islands ; and indeed it will be better for general friendly relations, that 
the Pacific Archipelagos be left as free as may be. 

We attach some confidence to the judgment of Commodore Nicholas from 
the circumstances of his having been honored with the distinctions of ©, B. 
and Knight Commander of the Hanoverian Guelphic Order. These distinetions 
are seldom bestowed lightly. The Commodore commands The Vindictive, a 
ship ef about the same size and force as ‘The Warspite lately here. 


THE PUSEY SERMON. 

The extraordinary sermon of Dr. Pusey, which has of late so sorely shaken the 
tranquillity of the Protestant Church, and roused the attention of the Roman- 
ists, is now before the American public, and will doubtless be read with the 
greatest avidity; not only by persons of every cenomination of professing 
christians, but also by persons of every condition of intellect ; from the pro- 
found thinker who has attentively considered the abstruse subjects there en- 
larged on, to the ignorant, though perhaps well-meaning professor of his creed, 
who takes for granted all that his church believes, and hardly knows the mean- 
ing of the very terms in controversy, much less knowing the principles embrac- 
ed inthem. On both these accounts we find matter of congratulation, and rea- 
son for much dissatisfaction in the different modes of giving the celebrated ser- 
mon to the public. We shall allude to the latter in the first place, and console 
ourselves with the former, in conclusion. 


If the “ Pusey Sermon” had been an ordinary doctrinal discourse, treating 
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only on mn received ! and acknowledged points of this creed of the Anglican Church, 
though it had even tended greatly to strengthen and confirm that creed, either 
by additional arguments of an original kind, or by old illustrations placed in a 
new point of view, it is more than probable that it would never have been pub- 
lished, and we on this side of the Atlantic might never have heard of it. But 
because it set up doctrines and arguments supposed to be at variance from 
those of the Established Church, and irreconcileable with them, the preacher 
was liable to public and private animadversion, incurred both public and private 
censure, underwent academical reproof and degradation, and became a hereti- 
cal preacher in the minds of some, a martyr to truth in those of others. We 
presume that, feeling strong in the conscious rectitude, as well as the correct- 
ness of his principles, and desirous that society at large should judge of them, 
he published the sermon which had caused so warm and so extensive a contro- 
versy. And how did he print it? Conscious that many of its considerations 
were abstruse, knotty, involving sacred mysteries, and connected with much 
that was esseritial to the welfare of the immortal soul, he would not trust the 
mere text, unaccompanied, to the world at large, where so much might be lia- 
ble to misapprehension, so much to wilful misconception, so much might be al- 
together inexplicable to superficial readers. He therefore printed the entire 
text, but accompanied it with copious notes of reference to the early fathers of 
the church, with whose opinions his own accorded, and with numerous and long 
applications to the writings of the early fathers of the Reformation—prelates 
and others—whom he considered as strengthening his positions. How uncan- 
did, then, how one-sided, how mischievous, and how unjust it is, to snatch up 
with avidity the mere letter of the discourse, deprive it of its notes and_illus- 
trations, and hurry it forth to the public eye, from no nobler a motive than to be 
first in introducing a remarkable novelty, or from the more sordid one of mak- 
ing money out of a catch-penny, at the risk of another's character, and altoge- 
ther without remorse. 

Be it observed that we otter no kind of opinion upon the merits of the ser- 
mon nor upon the dogma there chiefly propounded. We do not profess to be 
skilled in controversial divinity, but in all humility we leave such things to be 
argued by those whose education and profession have prepared them for such 
matters ; we are contented to enjoy our own sentiments within our own bo- 
som, and here we only vindicate the right of a man to be allowed, at his trial. 
the benefit of all the witnesses he can produce. If he be good, true, and faith- 
ful, let him have all the advantage of his illustrations ; if he be heterodox, he- 
retical, and diabolical, still we say “‘ Give the devil his due !” 

We turn, therefore, from these imperfect and mischievous reprints, of the 
Pusey sermon, to the full and complete one which, in pamphlet form, the Bro. 
thers Harper have put forth. We are not about to eulogise those publishers 
on the present occasion, for, sooth to say, the pamphlet shews marks of eithe: 
careless or hasty reading—technically speaking ; but it contains ai/ that Dr. 
Pusey put forth, and enables the reader to pronounce his verdict of Guilt o 
Acquittal upon all the evidence which the arraigned has been able or though: 
proper to produce. ‘To this then we would commend all who desire t 
enter fully into an examination of the subject, as the only means of arriving 
at correct views of the author and his subject. 


Whoever will be at the pains—and it is worth while to do so—to keep trace 
of the proceedings in the Irish Repeal Question, cannot fail to perceive that 
the project, as at present concocted, and conducted has evidently the symptoms 
of speedy dissolation within itself. The prospects held out to credulous ears 
are so extravagant, the drains upon the purses of the disciples are so heavy. 
the reports of attendance at the different places of meeting 2re so obviously 
and so extravagantly overstated, that it is impossible to keep up the fierce fire 
which has been kindled; and, as any diminution of its intensity necessarily 
weakens its power of effectiveness, it will either soon burn out, and become # 
hideous smoking mass of embers, or like the burning fiery furnace into which] 
‘The Three Children of the Captivity were cast, it will consume those who ad- 
minister to its sustenance. 

One of the most extravagant of those hopes which Mr. O'Connell has ever 
This is real- 
ly carrying us back to the early Roman history, and presenting us with a new 
modification of the Old Agrarian demand. For what is it in effect but saying 
that the admitted proprietors of lands shall not have the right of letting those 
lands upon such terms as they please, nor even of having a voice in such let- 
ting. ‘They are to be compelled to let them in leases for twenty-one years at a 
valuation settled by tenants, and they are to be compelled to renew the leases, 
if required, or else pay the outgoing tenant for his expenses during the twenty- 
one years in “improvements.” Had they not better take the lands themselves 
and portion it out among them?! But the idea is too absurd to be entertained, 
and, after the paroxysm of the hour is over, the very multitude will either laugh 
at its extravagance, or fee] ashamed that they could ever have entertained the 
notion seriously. As for the numbers who are said to attend and even to follow 
in his train as he proceeds, the account is too ridiculous. Persons have been 
at the trouble in several in instances to measure the areas where these immense 
yatherings have been said to congregate, and it has been proved that not a 
tenth part of those numbers could have been packed there even had they been 
penned like sheep in a fold, or as they are in an English market for sale. But 
a crowd is an indefinite number and like the stars in the firmament cannot be 
estimated by superficial observers ; when we wish to give an idea of infinite 
numbers we say “as the stars of heaven,” yet no man sees more than two thou- 
sand at once with the naked eye. But where do they come from, how do they 


subsist, and what can they hear for the most part—these two, three, five, and 
seven hundred thousand auditors ! 


creased comforts and accommodations at home, how are they to be had? = Ire- 
land is poor, she has hardly any native capitalists, and if she had what kind of 
customers would they get? We never did consider Mr. O'Connell over-sctn- 
pulous in the views he exhibited to his followers, but really those delusions are 
so gross that one is compelled at once to the notion that the far greater portion 
of them is composed of the lowest, most ignorant, and most credulous of the 
population of Ireland, and that the few of better education who adhere to this 
wild scheme of Repeal, have private objects in view. They cannot but know 
that capital would, long ere now, have found its way into the country, were it 
not that the continual agitation which prevails deters its introduction. How 
many fine and approved projects, for rail-roads, for manufacturers, for agricultu- 
ral purposes, have been made, and matured almost to the going into execution, 
when thoughts of Irish vivacity, and credulity, on the one hand ; and of fac- 
tious leaderships on the other, have choked the good seed which was about to 
take root. 

Again we must urge our opinion that this stalking horse “ Repeal” is by no 
means the object which Mr. O'Connell has in view. His mind is too vigorous, 
althongh he is an old man, and his judgment too well fortified by experience to 
allow him to lay the “ unction to his soul” that he is asserting the true interests 
of Ireland ; it is but the rod held in ¢errorem over the heads of his Tory anta- 
zonists. But whilst it is harmless in his hands to inflict punishment on those 
against whom he is opposed, it will prove either a serpent to himself or to those 
who may survive him. He first impelled the people, now they compel him ; he 
can in 4 measure guide their onward steps, but neither he nor they can make a 
sudden effective stop. Should he attempt it he would be trodden to death by 
ais followers ; and whether he fall by them, by his adversaries, or by the course 
of time, which cannot have long to ran with him, the storm that he has raised 
will then become an undirected mass of mischief, from which the few escaped 
survivors will curse the name of O'Connell, while they bewail the loss of what 
was dear and valuable to them. 

The Irish priesthood are accused, and not without justice, of taking active 
part in this fomentation. It is always matter of regret to see those who are 
the ministers of the “ Religion of Peace” engaged in acrimonious controversies 
in irritating language ; theirs it is most properly to bring mankind into the 
»onds of amity and good-feeling ; the cause they have to advocate is not one 
which requires to be sustained by arms and violence. but rather by that kind- 
aess and brotherly love which disarms those who would oppose. Yet priests 
ue but men, and men—even the best of them—have their prejudices, their 
ailings, their vulnerable points. We agree withan English journalist of a re- 
sent date, that the over-great and mistaken zeal of a certain denomination of 
Protestant clergy, has done much harm to the cause they intended to advocate. 
lhe religion of Protestantism professes to be one of toleration ; yet nothing 
zan be more intolerant than the violent invective, abuse, and anathema, which 
aumbers of the so-called Evangelical English Divines, as well as of the Cal- 
vanistic Dissenters have, in so large a measure, cast upon the Roman Catholic 
:eligion and its ministers. Surely if we lay claim ourselves, to conscientious 
relief, and aver that we are walking up to it, we are bound to admit the 
same line of reasoning to at least the majority of those who profess it. To de- 
ay it would be to arrogate to ourselves that infallibility which we denounce in 
chem. Be this as it may, bitter invective has been so long and so largely hurl- 
2d against the Catholic priesthood, that we can hardly wonder they should first 
wince and then kick at it. Like Don Quixote, we have raised the giants, and 
even though they should be only windmills, their arms are powerful. ‘The Ro- 
nan catholic clergy of Ireland are for the most part taken from the lower class- 
2s in point of worldly station, consequently, besides the defence of the religion 
they profess, and the obstinacy that withstands persecution, they make com- 
mon cause with their brethren and kinsmen; such men, with such influence, 

are not to be abused out of their mode of action. 

On the whole we opine that the course of the Premier is a wise and a pru- 
dent one ; he is quietly securing strongholds but not making offensive prepara- 
tions. He will not take the initiative in a trial of physical strength, knowing or 
believing that the Repealers would be glad to have him strike the first stroke, 
were it only to apprehend an alleged criminal. Government is like the earthen 
pot in the fable—but we will tell it. Two pots, one of brass, the other of earth- 
en ware, were carried away by a torrent ; the prudent earthen pot called out to 
the other “ Brother, take care not to come in collision with me if you can help 
tt, for whether I dash against you, or you against me, I am likely to be the suf- 
ferer.” Sir Robert is acting prudently in keeping aloof from collision ; the tor- 
rent will soon slacken its pace, the lighter and valueless matter will have been 
cemoved from the bed of the stream, and the pots will again become available 
so useful purposes. 

In the London Quarterly Review for May last tiiait is au able article on 
“The Rubrics and Ritual of the Church of Englard.’’ The writer has evi- 
dently been drawn to the task in consequence of the confusion in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal chureh, which has ensued from tne labours of the Tractarians. 
The paper is mainly intended to explain and harmonize the difficult Rubrics of 
the ‘* Book of Common Prayer,” to clear apparent discrepancies, to account for 
-he minor alterations, or rather deviations, which have gradually taken place, 
and to press upon the pious of the Episcopal church not an overstrained hyper- 
critical observance of their letter, but a compliance with their spirit, in harmony 
with the letter. 

‘The writer considers the Articles, the Canons, and the Rubrics as constituting 
the Law of the English Episcopal Church, and he further defines the Articles 
as doctrinal, the Canons as disciplional, and the Rabrics as ritual. Now, as 
the ritual part of religion contains little that is essential, but should be always 


With regard to the idle promise of cheap commodities from abroad, and in- 


in keeping, consistency, and due reverence, it is evident that his paper, which 
lis confined to the consideration of the Rubrics, will hardly be of ‘so great im- 
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portance and interest to readers on this continent as to those in the British Em- 
pire, and particularly in England. In fact, much of it is tedious here, particu- 
larly that part which lays stress upon authority, precedent, and length of usage ; 
although the matter is certainly good and even weighty to tnose for whose im- 
mediate edification it was intended. Instead, therefore, of giving the very long 
article, in extenso,—for it is accessible enough to the curious—we shall endea- 
vour to say a few words of observation concerning it ; prefacing, however, that 
it is deferential in its matter, as probably befits a layman when writing on 
spiritual affairs; but much too apologetic in its style, asif he were afraid to 
speak out his sentiments freely, and as if he were endeavouring to deprecate the 
opposition of some from whom he fears to differ. 

He considers it right, in the first place, to rescue the term ‘* Catholic church” 
from what the unreflecting at large, and the misuse of the term by the Traec- 
tarians, would make it ; and this he does by the remark that “all who possess 
and call themselves Christians ’’ are Catholics ; Catholies inthe general sense, 
which means the Universal church,—Catholics in the more confined and par- 
ticular sense, which means the Orthodox church,—for every professing christian 
deems his own church orthodox. But as it has become usual to abbreviate the 


term Roman Catholic, by leaving out the first word, it is dangerous, generally 


speaking, to use the term catholic as applied to the universal or even as the 
orthodox church of the writer, for fear he should be misunderstood. Hence 
there are exceptions taken to some writers of the present day, who have applied 
the term unadvisedly but not improperly. 


The doctrines of the Tractarian school have had the effect of disturbing now 
only the fundamental points of Protestant belief, and also of causing innovation! 
upon the Protestant Episcopal Ritual and its Rubrics. Now although we! 


have already admitted that a Ritual is not an essential principle in religion, yet 
we consider that it must always be in conformity thereto, and once carefully esta- 
blished it should not be disturbed except from grave and wel!-considered causes. 
For we are the creatures of habit, and an attempt to rovt up that which has 


long been fixed, almost amounts to an attempt to unfix the principle on which it) 


“nobly and generously returned to his tenants thirty per cent. of their 
several rents!’ We are far from wishing to undervalue the liberality of Mr. 
Roche in making so large an abatement on the occasion, but it does not alter 
our position in the main argument, a jot. We still insist that the root of the 
evil in the Cor law question is the high rent which agricultural tenants have to 
pay, and if all the landlords in the British empire were to follow the example of 
Mr. Roche the case would remain still the same. The terms of letting and 
renting are the same as they were before the bonus was given, and it is 
not improbable that the landlord was aware that in giving back so much per 
cent he was still getting ad/ that the pressure of the times would on the average 
enable the tenants to pay. He therefore gets a character for generosity and 
good feeling, whilst he saves an endless expense in hopeless litigation, and he 
is still more strongly enabled to press for his high rent whenever he shall learn 
that there is the possibility of obtaining it. Thus he assists in perpetrating a 
double delusion: for he engages them to support his false and selfish views in 
Parliament, and induces the continued hope of a bonus at rent day, in the latter 
of which he may be fearfully disappointed when he is Jeast prepared, and in the 
former he may find himself wrecked when his credulous hopes are the strongest. 

Bat, it is urged, that tenants cannot on the whole be considered as seriously 
oppressed by rents, seeing that there are always tenants to be had whensoever 
lots and farms are vacant. ‘I'rue, because it takes many years to make a farmer, 
and, for the most part their “ way of life’’ is settled by the time they become 
worthy of the term. ‘They must have farms, and they possess in common with 
their fellow-men if not in larger degree, nore of better success than heretofore. 
No men are practically more coerced, but it is rather by circumstances than by 
design, although something of the latter may be found. 

When we hear of landlords reducing the rents, 10, 15, 20, or 30 per cent, in- 
stead of paying back at that rate, we shall indeed hail the day, proclaim the liber- 
ality of the powerful, and believe that better times are approaching. Corn laws 
then will no longer be matters of dispute ;—but not till then. 


fe 


was originally founded. We are all likewise much more governed by externals|| ‘That unflinching arithmetician and economist, Mr. Joseph Hume, still pur- ar 
than we choose to confess even to ourselves, and an innovation upon a grave, |sues the tenor of his way, now hacking at an enormous tumour, or paring 4 i “4 
solemn, and significant formulary tends greatly to diminish the reverence which’ |finger nail. It cannot be denied that he has been exceedingly useful in his ge- : 


belongs to the service. Even in the courts of law, the costumes of the judges, 
counsel, clerks, and officers, tends not a little towards the respect which is alto- 


gether necessary for the due carrying out of the business there to be conducted. 


Even so in the vestments of the priesthood, and the Rubrics of the church Ritual, 
a habit of disregarding their precepts, altering their position, omitting any, or 
making unauthorised interpolations, although there may not be anything hetero- 
dox in the innovation, has a fearful tendency to unhinge the minds of the con- 
gregation,—aye, even of the strongest minds therein. 

We are not the advocates for imposing forms, merely as such, but the liturgy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church being a simple and connected one, so also 
should be its ritual. The worshipper understands and more readily proceeds 
in his devotions when the forms are unbroken and the Rubrics of the church are 
undeviatingly complied with. 

Among the considerations which the writer takes up is that of using the sur- 
plice during the devotional service, and the gown during the sermon ; and this 
he does most judiciously. ‘This part of the subject was called for in conse- 
quence of the Bishop of London having enjoined his clergy to preach in their 
surplices. It is well known that persons in the learned and sacred professions 
are entitled to wear the academical gown, and we ourselves can remember when 
it was the ordinary custom of the Parish minister to wear his gown and cassock. 
These, therefore, may be considered as the usual costume of such persons even 
when engaged in secular business. When entering upon his sacred duties as 
the mmister and organ of the congregation, and lifting up his voice in their 
name and his own to Almighty God, what can be more appropriate and reverent 
externally, than to be clad in a clear, clean, simple, and ample vestment of 
white, the emblem of that purity which he is encouraged to address, and for a por- 
tion of which he implorest This surplice, as i#s name inplies, in very strict- 


neration, seeing that there is not a matter in the public budget which he does 
not bring to the demonstration of figures, and though he is sometimes egregi- 
ously out in his reckoning, he is not unfrequently right in his principle ; and, at 
any rate, he is the dread and terror of all who feel inclined to dash into public 
extravagance. ‘The last threat of this calculating gentleman, however, seems 
to us to be ridiculously out of order. To attempt to take away the national al- 
lowance to the Duke of Cumberland, merely because he has had the good for- 
tune to become King of Hanover, is more than shabby, it is grossly unjust. 
The allowance is from the nation, virtually the gift of every individual in it, it 
aas all the sanctions of the law, and is truly and strictly the property of the 
Duke of Cumberland, for it was not given with the proviso that if he should be- 
come, &c., &c., it should cease. Besides which, England, great and rich 
England, could not be guilty of the meanness of such an act, even if it were 
practicable. The King of Hanover may decline it altogether, or may suspend 
it indefinitely as to time, but it ought not, cannot be taken from him. He may 
be unpopular; he may be, as the renegado lord considered him, “ illustrious by 
courtesy,” but he is one of the children of King George III., provided for by the 
wisdom and liberality of Parliament, and not a sixpence can be taken from him, 
against nis own consent, without a manifest wrong. 


That the conservative ministry have been most wretchedly out in their Irish 
jfinance, and the consequence of their measure upon Irish morals is, evident from 
the circumstance of their falling back on the spirit duty. Their calculations on 
that subject were a signal failure. We regret this, because it has caused a 
want of confidence in the ministers with regard to other Irish affairs, and parti- 
claruly with regard to the present disturbances. We cannot join in the ery 
against them ; for as we do not see any very great cause for alarm, so we should 


ness is put over his academical gown ; and, when he ceases his ministerial func- [be sorry to perceive any a bustle to ensue. Very much now depends a 

tion and commences that of teacher, how proper that he should take off the||"P0 the steady, firm, and dignified bearing of the government ; quietly prepa- 2: 

ministerial robe, and appear as the individual who teaches doctrines and morals,||"""& itself for the worst, wisely taking care not to strike the first stroke, and 

ond h all his H "| |steadfastly refusing the slightest demand until tranquillity shall be evidently 
who expounds the sacred scriptures, all upon his own responsibility. He j 


cannot teach upon his ministerial authority, he can minister upon his own. 

The writer, while he bestows well deserved commendation on the Rubrics and 
Liturgy of the American Protestant Episcopal church, which has been simplified 
and made complete without vain repetitions of the same prayer in any one ser- 
vice, offers a reasonable apology for that which is apparently a fault in the Li- 
turgy of the Anglican Church ; by shewing that originally there were several 
distinct services, adapted to the necessities and wants of the people, but which 
gradually were performed at shorter aud shorter intervals, until they at length 
became incorporated, particularly on the Sabbath. And now that the Sabbath 
is almost the only day of public service except in Cathedrals and Colleges, the 
several services come to be considered one. This might perhaps be a reason 
for revising the whole, but the separate services have not been formally abolished, 
and it is even hoped that they may yct be restored or modified, and therefore 
the liturgy still remains unaltered. 

‘There are many other interesting points touched upon in the article to which 
we allude, and we cannot do better,—as we would not presume to fill up our 
journal with its details—than refer our readers to Mr. Mason’s reprint of the 
London Quarterly Review for June, 1843, where the subject is finely treated. 


We alluded, a week or two ago, to the fallacy of that alleged liberality of 


restored When this last shall be the case, it will become wise policy, and per- 
haps justice into the bargain, to conciliate Ireland by a few reasonable conces- 
sions made with grace and frankness, tending to establish that tranquillity. Then 
will be the time to encourage, and that liberally, the employment of capital in 
the country, and some well digested plan of emigration fiom it. The former 
might make the latter measurably unnecessary ; so much the better, yet both 
afford means of relief to that poor and over-populated country. 

But to give national boons with grace and liberality is about the hardest task 
to ultra-toryism, which never gives until it can no longer withhold, and conse- 
quently never receives either thanks or acknowledgment for its acts of that na- 
ture. Let Sir Robert watch his opportunity on this occasion—it will surely ar- 
rive—and he may make himself the most popular minister, as well as the great- 
est beneiactor, that Ireland has ever known, without violating one publie prih- 
ciple of his political faith. 


We have been not a little amused in reading in one of the latest journals a 
palliation—no, a justification—of the grant to the Princess Augusta of Cam- 
bridge, from the following weighty considerations :—first, she is not to receive 

y thing during the life of his Royal Highness her illustrious father—ood, go 
far; next, that the public should recollect, that at the iMlustrious duke’s deceuse, 


landlords which induced them to make discounts or returns of 10, 15, or 20 per|jhis allowance, of £20,000 per annum will return to the country. Of course ! , 
cent in the payment of rent by the tenants. We are remined of that allusion by|/who ever imagined that the sum was settled upon him and his im perpetue ? cm 
a paragraph in a recent English journal, stating that Edward Roche, Esq., had|| Were such a principle established the allowance to successive members of yoyal iq 
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ofthe year. By the bye, it was something of an oversight to commence an in- 
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families would drain the life-blood of the nation, and its whole revenue would! 
be incompetent to discharge the claims. Such allowances are always expected] 
to merge at the expiration of the particular life for which each of them is grant- 
ed ; for it is the curse of greatness that it is denied the blessing of those social 
ties which bless the humbler life of man, and hence so many scions of royalty 
are doomed to celibacy, and the expense of maintaining them ceases with 
their personal worldly existence. We may lament that the state of society pro- 
duces this, but alterations therein must be produced through the mutability of 
human affairs, not by legislative enactment. 

Very different indeed is the matter of other pensions which return to the pub- 
lic ; the deaths of Lord Cathcart and Sir Charles Bagot, relieved the pension 
list about £4,000 per annum, but new pensions were bestowed to the amount 
of £3,000. Very good: let services be rewarded: such fluctuations legiti- 
mately belong to that list. 


Exvocution.—We would call attention to the advertisement of Mrs. Butler, 
an able teacher of Elocution, and wife of the distinguished tragedian, Mr. S. 
Butler. She purposes to give one entertainment at the Apollo Saloon on Mon- 
day evening, after which she intends returning to Englavd. Mrs. Butler has 
made the tour of Canada and the State of New York in her professional capa- 
city ; and we perceive that wheresoever she went the Press was lavish in praise 
of her talent. We trust that this final appeal to American patronage will meet 
with a cordial response, and that the Apollo Saloon may be “a bumper” on 
Monday evening. 


Che Drama. 


Again in this department there is little to say. Tne Boweny Tuvarre 
continues to have excellent houses, the performances being of the Spectacle 
order, such as “ Nick of the Woods,” “ Ernest Maltravers,”’ &c. ; Nrsio’s is 
crammed to witness the Rare/s in pieces which the audiences have previously 
witnessed, a hundred times ; and Tue Cuaruam has opened afresh with * The 
New York Apprentice, or the Warning Dream.” 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, AT NIBLO’S. 
Tuursvay Jury 27th. 

If you wish to hear the Opera Company, do not lose any time, for in a few 
days it will be too late. ‘The French artists leave us next week, and alas! we 
shall not have perhaps for a very long time such a fine opportunity of seeing 
excellent performances and listening to so good music. The public knows 
this, for there were full houses during all this week. ‘“ La Fille du regiment” 
has been played four times successively and every time its success was tre- 
mendous ; Mile. Calvé ucts and sings delightfully in this opera, the music of 
which is pleasing and a la portée de tout le monde. 

To-morrow (Friday) will be performed “le Rossignol,’ an old, but excellent 
grand opera by Lebrun. If the solo of the flute is good, the scene in which 
Mile, Calvé repeats the fancy warblings of the nightingale will produce the 
most enthusiastic sensation. On Saturday it is to be believed that the 
“ Crown Diamond” will be performed for the last time. The opera of “ Anna 
Bolena ” will be acted on Wednesday for the benefit and farewell of Calve. 

The French company is going directly to Montreal. Bernard has just return- 
ed this morning and made arrangements for their appearance in that city, where 
they will succeed according to all probability. Calvé is a going with them. 
Marva returns to France on account of her health, Lagier is not engaged any 
more and will leave also for France. 


Music and Minsical Intelligence. 


The following choice music is just published by W. Dubois, 205 Broadway, 
New York, and by A. Fiot, 196 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Les Parittons, No. 10, containing favourite Waltzes, Galups, Polkas, &c., 
by highly approved composers.—Mos: of these we have already announced in 
previous numbers of our journal, as they appeared separately ; they are here 
neatly done in one continuous part or number, which renders them more com- 

t. 
a Airs witn Variations, published in three distinct parts or numbers ; 
they are from the most celebrated operas of the day, and are arranged by Dr 
Benior for Violin or Flute principal, with pianoforte accompaniments. These 
are exceedingly graceful and pleasing, yet easy, and are excellently calculated 
for private society, where they serve to vary the style of music and effect in the 
drawing-room. They well deserve a large circulation, as they come effectively 
within the range of the amateur performer on either of these instruments. 

Movements or Artists.—That accomplished and favourite vocalist, Mrs. 
Bailey, accompanied by her husband, is making a professional tour through Ca- 
nada during the summer months ; it is understood that she will complete it in 
time to commence the opera season in Philadelphia, with the Seguins and 


‘lrieties of part vocalism, but not any solos. 


they may best avoid crowds and heat. The managers are subjecting their plan 
to an awful probation ; if it can stand the ordeal of such a summer commence- 
ment as this, they may be sure that the elements of their association will carry 
them through any other trial. 

New York Vocat Soctety.—We are sincerely rejoiced to learn that the 
institution of this name, concerning which we have spoken before, is now fully 
established. At a meeting of the members it was determined that it was ad- 
visable to have for president a gentleman who should not be a professional mu- 
sician, in order that he might be a more suitable moderator in the discussions 
which must necessarily arise. They therefore elected Fanning C. Tucker, 
Esq., a gentleman well known for his musical taste as well as for his warm pa- 
tronage of the art. Mr. Tucker has kindly accepted the office, and all will cer- 
tainly go off well. We learn that the Society will consist of sixty professional 
members, and forty amateur members; the latter will be allowed one ticket 
more than the former, at each concert, yet at the same price of subscription. 
This is done with a view to encourage the cultivation of music, and to incite 
amateurs to practice. Besides these, persons may become subscribers but not 
members, at the rate of ten dollars for the season, and for which they will re- 
ceive ten tickets in all. The music to be sung here will consist of all the va- 
Thus we may expect to hear Ma- 
drigals, Glees, Canons, Rounds, Catches, &c., from the most approved masters 
in these classes of composition. 

MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 10th June, 1843. 

All the Journals of Music at this moment are occupied solely upon the ap- 
pearances at the most important provincial theatres. As these are not likely 
to interest you, I shall not trouble you with them farther than to say that it will 
very shortly be impossible for the managers of theatres of the second or third 
class to realise their expenses; it is almost equally as difficult at Lyons, at 


'|Bourdeaux, at Rouen, and at Marseilles, &c., as it is in Paris. 


The great musical event of the month is the formation of “ La NSecicte des 
Corcerts de musique vocal, religicuse, et classique,” instituted and directed by 
the Prince of Moskowa. The concert given by this society on the 29th May 
last produced the greatest sensation, and brought together, in the fine Salon of 
M. H. Herz, all the musical and fashionable aristocracy of Paris Though 
nearly all the members of this society are mere amateurs, nevertheless the pre- 
cision of the chorus, the taste and finished execution of the performances have 
been greatly remarkable. I speak not of the solo artists, the greater part of 
them have already become celebrated ; and from the eagerness with which com- 
posers dedicate to them notturnos, ballads, melodies, nottroma, and duos, it 
is very evident that although amateurs by their social position they are real ar- 
tists by experience and talent. As this Society is perhaps destined to become 
a worthy rivalto “* The Soc ety of the Concerts of Instrumental Music ” of the 
Conservatoire of Paris, I shall inform you carefully of its doings. 

In order to give you an exact idea of the kind of music adopted by it, I may 
a8 well give you the programme of the last concert given by the society. After 
“ Une Antienne a deux cheurs”’ by Palestrina, admirably executed by a hun- 
dred voices by turns divided and united, there followed an air for bass voice 
from Haydn's “ Creation.’” Then was sung an air and a quartett from the 
“Stabat ” of Haydn, and three verses of the celebrated “ Miserere” by Al- 
legri; and the first part concluded with the magnificent air from the “ Orieo ” 
of Pergolesi, “ Lascia che pianga.” 

The most remarkable morceauz in the second part were a “ Hallelujah” in 
double chorus, by Lessing, a German composer in the seventeenth century ; a 
duet from “Clari,” the ‘**Ave Maria,” of Arcadell, and the sublime “ Halle- 
lujah’ of Handel's “ Messiah.’’ You will admit that such a programme was 
equally rich and curious. 

There is nothing new as regards Opera, but the direction seems tu shew some 
little activity. It has signed re-engagements with Barroilhet (basse taille) and 
with Carlotta Grisi, for whom a ballet is in preparation at this time, which will 
be called ** La Peri.” It is said also that ** Les Martyrs” by Donizetti will be 
brought forward again, and a fine old opera by Piccini will be revived. In the 
autumn also the direction will be occupied upon a grand work of Donizetti, for 
which an immense expense will be incurred in costumes and decorations, and 
the title of which is said to be *‘ Don Sebastian of Portugal.” 

At the Opera Comique they are studying the works of Clapisson, Flotow, 
Th. Labarre, and the posthumous opera by Menpou, which has been finished 
and scored by Adolphe Adam. ‘This theatre shews an activity which even the 
heats of Summer cannot abate. ; 

Among the most recent musical publications, | would distinguish the Solfeg- 
gio for basse tat le and burytone, by Auguste Panseron ; and to Pianists who are 


eager for novelties I would recommend two Studies by Emilie Prudent, the title 


of which are “ L’Hirondelle * and ‘ La Ronde de Nuit ;—also the piece by 
Rosellen from “‘ Don Pasquale.” 


Tue Sienor De Beents has just left this city for a similar but brief tour 
through Canada, being his first. We need hardly bespeak public attention to 
this celebrated Buffo singer and actor, whose whole soul is thrown into his per- 
formances, and who for many years held the undisputed palm in his department 
of art in Europe. We believe he wiil make his Canadian debit in Montreal. 

Concerts or Tue British anp American Musicat Soctery.—These con- 
certs are continued at the Shakspeare Hotel with regularity and effect. It is 
not to be supposed that the numbers of visitors would constantly be as great as 
those of the first night, yet the concerts are well attended considering the season! 


titution like this at the very period of the year when people are striving how/| 


The season at Vienna has been brilliant in the extreme “ Don Pasquali” 
has obtained there a success beyond description ; the journals have exhausted 
every term of praise towards this delicious work, which from beginning to end 
has completely taken audiences by storm, as well by the style of the melodies 
as by the admirable instrumentation. During the last few days a new opera in 
three acts, by Donizetti, and called “‘ Maria de Rohan” has been in prepara- 
tion; the principal characters are by Madame Tadolini, and Signore Ronconj 
and Salvi. In my next I will inform you what success it shall have met with. 

The intelligence from Italy is of no importance. G. C. 

Tovrnament.—A tournament will be held at the Fauquier White Sulphur 

Spring on Thursday, the 3d of August. 
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Literary Notices. 


Dr. Puszy’s Sermon. New York: Harpers.—We have enlarged on this 
subject in another part of our paper, and have only to express our satisfaction 
that these careful publishers have, by giving the entire matter of Dr. Pusey’s 
publication, supplied a desideratum the want of which, in less scrupulous quar- 
ters, is to be lamented and deprecated. 

A Sritement or Facrs, in relation to a recent ordination in St. Stephen's 
Church, New York. By Drs. Smith and Anthon. Warpers.—This is the de- 
fence of the reverend authors in the matter of a controversy touching the pro- 
prety of ordaining a gentleman considered by them to hold opinions contrary 
to the principles of the Protestant Episcopal Church. In all probability the 
wrasings of the Tractarians have had some effect in producing this controversy. 


The “ Statement ” seems to be put forth in a candid spirit, but we decline com-}; 


menting on the subject, only assuring our readers that the topic itself is an in- 
teresting one, and has muehjte do with “ the faith that is in them.”’ 
Branpe’s Poputar numbers IX. and X. of this very 


lespecially where they could never reach.” ‘To this another Journal, edited by 
‘a bachelor of course, adds the following rhapsody :—* The very thought of one’s 
lucubrations nestling down at night among the ringlets of a sweet girl, keeping 
watch over her midnight slumbers, as well as curling her hair, is enough to in- 
fuse poetry into the pen, and make the ink as it traces along the sheet fragrant 
\with sentiment.”” 
| Woopen Crocks.—The Editor of the Albany Evening Journal makes the 
following remarks in relation to a part of the cargo of the ship George Washing- 
iton, in which he made his passage from this port. 
We have fiwo thousand Wooden Clocks onboard! ‘These “notions” ae of 
‘Massachusetts fabrication, and find, | am informed, a ready market with John 
‘Bull. The purchasers are among the humblest of the middling classes, who 
form clubs of twelve, fifteen, or twenty, paying sixpence a week into a purse for 
the purchase of clocks, which are drawn by lottery, the contribution and the 
drawing continuing until each member of the club rejoices in a wooden clock. 
‘This is one of the triumphs of American manufactures. 
| Dratu or Com, Pinkuan.—We learn from the Norfolk Beacon, that Com. 
‘Alexander B. Pinkham, of the U.S. Navy, died at his residence on Sunday, near 
the Navy Yard, Gosport, leaving a wife and three children. He was a native 
‘of Massachusetts, and was distinguished for noble qualities and great profes- 


estimable and useful work are just published by the Harpers. It will be 
completed in two numbers more, and should then be in every body’s hands. 

Tue Lapy’s Boox, ror Aveust, 1843. Philadelphia: L. Godey.—This fa- 
vourite compilation which has now enjoyed a remarkably large and deserved 
share of public favour, continues to be distinguished by the raciness and elegance 
of its papers. Its title is an appropriate one, as it commends itself to the ladies 
by the purity of its moral tone, the neatness of its appearance, and the quality 
of the embellishments with which it is ornamented, The present number is 
worthy of its predecessors. 


American Summarp. 


SrRaNGE visirors.—A pair of Chinese Dogs attracted great notice in the 


streets yesterday, and are really a great curiosity. ‘Their colour is a jet black | 


and they are as completely bare of hair as the palmof one’s hand. They were 
brought out by the Swedish brig that arrived on Saturday. 


Ex-President Adams was at Montreal on Wednesday last. 
estly solicited to deliver an address in the lecture hall of the Mercantile Libra- 


ry Association, and would have gladly acceded to the request had his stay in the! | 


city permitted it.—A very large number of citizens paid their respects to the 


distinguished stranger. 
Champ de Mars the venerable ex-President and party left town for Niagara Falls 


via Kingston. 


Removat oy THe Last or tHe Inpians From Onto.—The Wyandotts,) 


the last tribe of Indians in the State of Ohio, have departed for their new home 
west of the Mississippi. 
cipal Chiefs, visited Columbus on Saturday week to bid farewell to the Gover- 
nor, and, through him, tothe people of Ohio. Jacquis, the head Chief, deliver- 
ed a beautiful address on the occasion, to which the Governor replied, assuring 
them of the good feeling of the people of Ohio towards their brethren, and wish- 
ing them happiness and prosperity in their new home. 


He was earn- 


After being present at a review of the troops on the | 
| approval of immense audiences, in the United States and in Canada, amongst which will 
jbe—Ossian's Aderess to the Sun; a brief discourse on Phrenology : a beautiful speech of 


A delegation from the tribe, consisting of three prin-' 


skill and accomplishments. 

Tue Next Coneress.—Eighty-eight members of the next Congress are 
l\already elected. Of these, only 18 are Whigs. The representation of the 
| same States in the last Congress was 51 Whigs, and 52 Locos. Loco gain, 18. 
| Whig loss. 33. The new Congress will compise but 223 members. 


|| Marcu or InteLttect.—A famous lecturer on English grammar, in explain- 
jing to his pupils that the noun was the foundation of all the other parts of 
llspeech, said it was like the bottom wheel of a factory, being that on which all 
| the other parts of speech depended, asthe apper wheels of a factory depended 
| on the lower one. Having occasion afterwards to examine his pupils, he asked 
''a fine stout lad, “* What is a noun?” when the other replied, with an air of en- 


| tire confidence, ‘* It’s the bottom wheel of a factory.” 


| From Canron.—By the arrival of the ship Horatio, Capt. Howland, advices 
| are received from Canton to the 12th of April. 

|| ‘Things remained as at our last advices. 

'| The U.S. ship Constellation sailed in company with the Horatio for home, 


Manilla. 
The new Commissioner, in place of Elepoo, had not arrived. 


N RS BUTLER, celebrated as an Flocutionist, respectfully intorms the public that she 
purposes giving one cntertainment in New York, prior to her immediate departure 
| for Europe. It will take place at THE APOLLO SALOON, on Monday Evening, July 


| 3ist. 
|| She will, that evening, recite the most choice of those pieces which have obtained the 


if 


lan Indian Chief in reply toa message from the President; The Battle of Waterloo; So- 
liioquies from Shakspeare ; and conclude with The Daughter of Erin, so eulogized by the 
\first inteilect, including the press of every State where she has givenit. This 1s positively 
ithe last time that the Vaughter of Erin can be repeated in America. Jy. 29-it. 


Sandersons’ franklin House, 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
Between Third and Fourth Streets, North Side. 
PHILADELPHIA. (July 15-3m* 


it FORMATION WANTED respecting James Wiiliam and Ventry Hoyier, grandsons of 
|& the Right Hon. Lord Ventry. They came to the United States from Ireland about the 


Tae Huntine Expepition.—The St. Lous New Era brings the following 
disagreeable tidings from Sir William Stewart's party. 

Six more of the American Fur Company’s boats arrived at our levee yester- 
day afternoon, forty five days from the Yellow Stone, loaded with buffalo robes, 


furs, &e. &c. 


the fatigues attending the expedition, and the overbearing rudeness of Sir Wil- 
liam, as insupportable. ‘Thirteen of the company had left him at the South 


| they will hear of something much to their advantage. 
ty if living, or aware of their death, will confer a great favour by communicating 
| as a 

Among the persons who came down with these boats were sev- | 
eral who left this city with Sir William Drammond Stewart. They describe! 
| be gratefully acknowledged by his wife, Celia, now residing at Mr. Kingsmills, Toronto, 


|} July 8. 


lyear 1823. By application to their brother-in-law, Dr. Powell, No.7 Greenwich-st., N.Y., 
Any person acquainted with their 
| 

July 15-3t. 


ve. 


NFORMATION WANTED of John Henderson, from Waterford, Ireland, and lately 
residing in Toronto, which he left in May last. Any information respecting him will 


Forks of the Platte ; and many others were preparing to leave. Some of the| Q PARTMENTS AND BOARD.—Very superior accommodation with entire or partial 


company had threatened to shoot him if he persisted m his tyrannical course. | 
|ing-house. 


The Indians were manifesting a disposition to steal the horses, and as all but 
three or four of Sir William's men were green hands, some fears were entertain- 
ed that their efforts might be successful. A war party of 300 Ottoes, returning 
from an expedition against the Pawnces, who had refused to fight them, were 
with Stewart when our informants left. All were im good health, though worn 
down with fatigue. 

Ick Mounrain.—The July No. of Silliman’s Journal of Science contains 
an account of an ice mountain in Hampshire County, Virginia, which has ex- 
cited not a little interest in that quarter.—It is composed of rocks and rises 
some seven or eight hundred feet, constituting part of a ridge. The moun- 
tain surface is made up of red sand stone—snd upon removing the stones 
to the depth of a few inches, masses of ice are tound at mid-summer even du- 
ring the most oppressive seasons, permanently preserved. A thermometer in- 
troduced among the cavities of the rocks sunk below 40 degrees, and would 
have gone lower had it remained. During a recent winter, a cavity about four 
feet below the surface was opened, ang filled up with snow. It was covered 
loosely with boards, yet it remained during the whole summer, dry, friable and 
crystalline without melting. ° 

Another comet is announced by the astronomers at the Observatory in this 


city, first discovered at Paris in May. It rises about 9 o'clock, P. u., in bright- 
ness about equal to a starof the seventh magnitude. Philadelphia paper. 


Maxine Burrer witn Licutrxinc.—We learn from the Belfast, Me. Journal, 
that on Sunday week a violent shower of hail accompanied with lightning, occurred 
in Freedom and its immediate vicinity. Large quantities of window glass were. 
broken in Freedom and Knox. In Unity, a house occupied and owned by Mr.) 
Benj. Douglass, was struck by the lightning and very much shattered. Mr. | 
Douglass, who was in the house at the moment, was struck on the side by the! 
fluid, which descended his legs and left him yt one foot, and through the! 
boot upon his other foot, both boots being torn off his feet. Although severely) 
injured, Mr. D. will recover. His wife and four children were near him at the! 
time, but escaped injury. The lightning then entered the churn, in which the! 
family preserved their cream, and made butter of the cream in it as effectually 
as an hour's churning would have done. If the mesmeric influence is purely 
electricity, as some one lately asserts that he has proved, perhaps this may serve, 
as a hint to some of our mesmerists to make themselves useful in the dairy. 


Newspapers.—A contemporary says :—‘* The newspaper may be destroyed 
at night ; it may light a segar, or it may curl a lady’s hair; but the thoughts 
that are in its columns may influence ten thousand for good, and produce ef- 
fects which volumes of essays, sermons, or narratives, could never produce, and 


York, may be obtained by addressing a 
The house is not a board 
May 13. 


board, in one of the finest situations in New 


jnote to X, Box No. 159, which will be immediately attended to. 


J + kp BLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beekman-streets,) New 
ork. 


UP Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Reasonably. 
May 27-3m*. 


FRANKLIN SALT WATER BATH, CASTLE GARDEN. 

|. HE Proprietors, having availed themselves of the experience of the past year, and 
| conformed to the suggestions of many of their subscribers. beg leave now to present 
ito them and the public ia general the most complete arrangements, for public and private 
bathing for ladies and gentiemen, Shower Baths upon an improved principle, and boys 
iswimming baths, that ever were offered to general patronage. Having established a con- 
|stant and thorough succession of sea water—all surface matter is completely excluded. 
| The FRANKLIN BATH is now ready at its usual station, at the north side of the Cas- 
\tle Garden bridge. Books are open for season subscriptions, and the inspection of the 
jcitizens and travellers is solicited. June 10-4t 


POPULAR BRITISH PERIODICALS 
j RE-PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK, 

| BY JOSEPH MASON, 102 BROADWAY. 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN AND WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 
BLACKWOOD’S AND THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES, 
AND THE 

| LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 

j TERMS,—payment in all cases in advance : 


| IL? Jobbing of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 


QUARTERLIES. per ann. MONTHLIES. 
‘For the Four Reviews_............ $8 00 | For Blackwood'’s Magazine......... $4 00 
Three th “The Dublin University.......... 4 00) 


I> The above Periodicals are published within a few days after their arrival b 


British Steamers, at one third the price of the English editions, and are delivered to 
\bers in the principal cities of the United States, free of postage. Subseriptions 
if by mail, post paid, at the publication office, and by the respective locah 3 

| Joseph Mason, Publisher, New York ; Otis, Broaders & Co., W.H. 8S. Jordan, 
|Boston ; W. ©. Little, Albany ; J. R. Pollock, Philadelphia ; N. Hic . Baltimore ; W. 
\H. Berrett, Charleston; W. [. Williams, Savannah , Joseph Gill, Richmond ; John Nim- 
jmo, General Agent for Canada. April 29. 

HE NEW YORK LEGAL OBSERVER is published every Saturday, at No, 42 Ann 
Street, New York, and contains Reports of Cases decided in the Circuit and District 
|Courts, Sittings in Admiralty, both civil and criminal. the Assistant Vice Chancellor's 
Court—the Saperior Court, and the Court of Common Pleas. Also, all the recent deci- 
jetons of importance in the English Courts--Practical Points--Remarkable Trials— Sketches 
lof the Bench and Bar—Lega! appointments—Obituary— Miscellaneous, &c. &c. The 


terms are one shilling a copy or $5 per annum, in advance. 


SAMUEL OWEN, Editor and . 
IL Volume l. of this work is published, handsomely bound, price $3. volume 
acotains all the linpertamt cases in May 13. 


per ann 


@ 
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Darietics. very merry on the occasion. ‘ Well, now,’ says he, “‘ who the devil could help 
it, when there were an hundred judges on the bench?” “ An hundred judges?” 


When is a lady like a trout! When she takes a fly that brings her to the/ said a stander-by, “there were but three.” “ By St. Patrick,” replied he, 
k 


: “there were one and tivo cyphers.” 

_ Why is the sun like a good loaf! Because it is always light when it has|| Fear. When Corporal Caithness was asked, after the battle of Waterloo, 
risen, Lear é ‘ if he was not afraid, he replied—* Afraid! why, I was in a’ the battles of the 
Why is @ bird like a greedy creature! Because it never eats less than a) Peninsula!” And, having it explained that the question merely related to a fear 

- . ‘ of losing the day, he said—* Na, na; I didna fear that ; I was only afraid we 
: Ny is a temperance pledge like an umbrella! Because it protects you should a’ be killed before we had time to win it.” 
wet. Of all employments, quarrelling about religion is the worst. He that quarrels 
4 De pnt in a parlor like a house on fire! Because the sooner it is pat about religion has no religion worth quarreling about. 

Why is the sun like a good loaf! Bacause it's light when it rises. ae Tie.—Boileau being frequently called upon by an om peer 
Tee following notice wes aflized to the door of a parish church in the neigh- person, who complained to him that he did not return his visits. ‘ Sir,” sai 
1. © "| the French satirist, “‘ we are not upon equal terms : you call upon me mggely to 

ged get rid of your time ; when I call upon you I lose mine, 
two of her majesties justices of the Peas.” Cambridge Independent. /° The. 

K M D Th | Cwaracter or tHE Cuinese.—They are curious beings ; with an outward 

KEAN AND THE Mountain Dew.—The manager of a Scotch theatre, at! jjacidity of temper, and the good humour of amiable people, they possess the 
— sy was playing Macbeth, seeing him greatly exhausted towards the hardness of heart and unforgiving nature of the Moor. From all that I hear, as 
a nation they are without virtue, deep feelingfor dignity of character. Sir 
rin 2 y hat Thomas Herbert told me, that, after battering down forts and houses, and kill- 
N. at, aK t ist ew ; that will never hurt jing hundreds at Amoy, the boats of the Chinese were alongside the ship with 
thet the huma@opathic dose—** 'synplies, before the guns were secured, to obtain what they prize before any 

Fe : ood sentiment or moral obligation—profit and gain. 

A Smoxine Anrcporr.—At Frankfort, lately, a curious circumstance oc- Loch’s Campsign in China. 
curred, illustrative of the character of the surly English and the dull German.|| Novice or Burta.—The following notice was lately affixed at a church 
In a coflee-room an Englishman was standing too close with his back to/\door in Hertfordshire, and read in the church :—* This is to give notice, that 

= ace. ishman remonstrated, but the quict!'/those who wish to be buried are desired to a to the parish clerk.” 

German kept puffing away as if he had not heard the Englishman's voice.|| Rarways Coacues.—The best distinetion between railway and 
At the showed, hing and tht coach cident wa tht old whip" gee cmt 
German, with all the slowness and gravity of his nation, coldly replied in the), Ww, 
worst of English: Ya, ya, Sir John Bull, what right have you to complain 

ies . - | a sovereign in a street, which proved to be light, and he could only obtain 19s. 

make of de smell of my smok, when your one coat have bin burn and make big); 
tum and nothing cay to Tlie to hi for it. Soon after, chance threw another in his way ; Pat exclaimed, “ By 
8 ithe powers, I'll have nothing to do with you, for I lost a shilling by the last I 


great discomfiture, found that his coat, or rather cloak, was shrivelled and burnt! found.” 
up to his waistcoat by the German stove. | eee 
i i ? 2 a j 
Fee py oe like a pretty bonnet! Because one becomes a women, and THE FORTUNE OF WAR. 
4 | An incident connected with this attack [the sorties of the French garrison of 


“ Off she goes,” said Mrs. Smith t» her pposce te they started by the railway; Cuddalore against the British forces, under General Stuart, in 1783,) and which, 
from Londcn Bridge. “There ycu are wrong,” said Smith, “ for this is the! jn addition to the interest derived from its romantic character, merits notice from 
mail train. ‘the historical reputation of one of the parties, is thus related by Colonel Wilks : 

“ What an extraordinary curve my horse has in the spine (said an English i“ Among the wounded prisoners was a young French sergeant, who so par- 
gentleman to an Irish groom,) can you account for it?” “By the powers, ticularly attracted the notice of Colonel Wangenheim,-commandant of the Ha- 
sir, and to be sure J] am able. I have heard, sir, that before the baste was your) noverian troops in the English service, by his interesting appearance and man- 
papery, he was backed against an Irish horse, your honour, who bate him hol-|\ners, that he ordered the young man to be conveyed to » own tent, where he 

and I dare say it’s the reason that his back never got straight again.” lwas treated with attention and kindness until his recovery and release. Many 
years afterwards, when the French army under Bernadotte, entered Hanover, 
attraction of cohesion!” ‘Yes, sir; attraction of gravitation pulls a drunken||General Wangenheim, among others, attended the levee of the conqueror. 
man to the ground, and attraction of cohesion prevents him getting up again.”|/‘ You have served a great deal,’ said Bernadotte, on his being presented, * and, 

Worps.— Words, words, words !" says Hamlet, disparagingly. But God as I understand, in India?’ ‘I have served there.” ‘At Cuddalore?’ ‘I was 
preserve us from the destructive power of words! ‘There are words which can} ‘here.’ * Have you any recollection ~ ve a sergeant whom you took un- 
separate hearts sooner than sharp swords—there are words whose sting can re-|/4€t your protection in the course of that service!’ ‘The circumstance was not 

immediately present to the general's mind, but on recollection he resumed, * I 


‘John, can you tell me the difference between attraction of gravitation and 


main in the heart through a whole life! Mary Howitt. I 
8 ido indeed remember the circumstanee, and a very fine young man he was. I 

( SeOwSes GH 4 BANDE. have entirely lost sight of him ever since, but it would give me pleasure to hear 

Dandies to make a great show, of his welfare.’ ‘That young sergeant,’ said Bernadotte, ‘was the person who 


‘has now the honour to address you, who is happy in this public opportunity of 
acknowledging the obligation, and will omit no means within his power of tes- 
‘tifying his gratitude to General Wangenheim.’” ‘The sergeant had become 
p.—Wel! 1/one of the most distinguished of the generals of France. It 1s almost unneces- 
jsary to remind the readerthat he subsequently attained the exercise of sovereign 
| power in Sweden. Thornton's History of Brivish India. 


Wear coats stuck up with pads and puffing, 
And this is surely apropos, 
‘ For what’s the goose without the stuffing. 


Suiex’s account or an Artstocratic Dinner IN; ENGLAN 
there is dinner. One service of plate is like another service of plate, any one 
dozen of servants are like another dozen of servants, hock is hock and cham- seth 

gne is champagne. ‘The only difference is in the thing itself that’s cooked. Ay baie. 
Val, to be good, must look like any thing else but veal, you musn’t know it rn > ; 
when you see it, or its vulgar ; mutton must be incog, too ; beef must have a OF A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, CALLED 


mask on ; anythin’ that looks solid, take a spoon to ; anythin’ that looks light, THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 

cut with a knife ; if a thing looks like fish, you anny. take your oath it is flesh 5)|, -Vorep ro PUBLIC INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECTS OF ELEGANT AND ENTER- 

and if it seems real flesh, its only disguise, for it’s sure to be fish ; nothing must 

be nateral : natur’ is out of fashion here TAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING AFFAIRS IN 

’ . 

This is a manufacturin’ country, every ner is done by machinery, and that)} EVERY QUARTER OF THE WORLD ; POLITICS, LEGISLATIVE AND OTHER PUBL 

that ain’t must be made to look like it ; and I must say that the dinner machin-|| pepares ; COMMERCE ; THE FINE AND THE USEFUL ARTS ; BRIEF CRITICAL 

ery is perfect. Servants keep goin’ round and round in aring slow, but sartainand)|  xorrces or BOOKS, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND LECTURES; AND GENERAL MIs. 
for ever, like the arm of a great big windmill, shoving dish after dish, in dumb EL Re ane 


show, aiter your nose, for you to see how you like the flavour, when your glass’ ; 
is empty, it’s filled ; when your eyes is off your plate, it’s off too, afore you can alway when now far public favour altering 
; ¢ > 4 ona I i Cai bv tin lumvers Which previously se plhec ad 
wey ick Biddle. Folks speak low here : oe valuable, and noise onpo jmunity, that those who undertake i's conduct and management velieve they have s:ruck 
lite. They call it a “ subdued tone.” Poor tame thmgs, they are subdued,! out some new feature, have includ: d some hithesto-omitted species of inteiigence, intend 
that’s a fact, slaves to an arbitrary tyrannical fashion, that don’t leave ‘em no| tucia the subjects in their pian, propose mere 
free wi priate arrangement their matter, or offer a jarger quamiity In propo:tion to price. In- 
will at all. Y don’t often speak Ne table, ‘wil do} jstead of offering any one of these advantages, however, the conductors of HE ANGLO 
across a street, but p'raps Mr. Somebody of West end of ‘Town will say to|'\wenican modestly intimate that their plan proposes to include ail tbat have been here 


Mr. Nobody of West end of America, “ Niagra is noble.’’ Mr. Nobody will at yy 

“ ma n declining to trumpet the praises of ANGLO AMERICAN by a loud blast, there are 
say, Yes itis ; it got its patent afore the Nor afore nevertheless, tew nutes ot introduction which justice to the intended Journal dew ands 
the subdued tone came in fashion.” Then Mr. Somebody will look hike an ora-| 19 p¢@ sounded. Ibis the earnest object of the Propiietors—and that object :hey will steadily 


cle, and say “ Great rivers and great trees in America! You speak good En-||and assiduously endeavour to carry out—to take a dixnified standin the worid of Journa!- 
glish,”’ and then he will seem surprised but not say it, only you can read the! ism; and, whatever detects they may unwittingly fall into in respect to the materials of 
hig 1 t ANGLO AmBuicAN, these shall never consist of anyihing that would ve inconsis. ent 
»words on ace, 7° Upon ny soul you're a most as white as Us. |jwith good breeding and the established proprieties of social life. They will aim. in the 
» Uservt Diet-prink— Mahogany saw-dust, flavoured with coffee, (says a) peer portions of the Journal, to be lively without levity, solid without dullness, and to 
s |igive a due proportionof each. Inthe general information respecting public matters they 


Lendon paper,) extensively sold as a cheap breakfast powder ! One of the maxim of ** Audi aiteram partem”; and, although they may give theirowrn 
consumers died the other day, and a mahogany music stool was made from -* views briefly and independently, on contested questions, they trust never to be found de- 


indurated contents of his stomach ' generating into vivlent partizanship. 
: Hing | : he other week advertised ‘The Proprievors flatter themselves with the possession of a considerable experience in 
Meswerisa:—A travelling lecturer on mesmerism the other week advert Newspaper management, and with a strong desive to please—as their vases for the hope 


that he would amputate a Jeg without any pain being felt. At the appointed) lof pubic encouragement ; and it is trusted that in confiding the Editori«l department ot 
this Journai to Mr. A. D, Paterson, who has so long been before the public through his 


hour of the lecture a goodly audience mustered ; when lo! and behold, to the not 
; . engagements in ** THE ALBION” of this city, as well as through other literary labours, a 
astonishment of the spectators, the lecturer commenced and mesmerised a ta) suficient guarantee is offered for the quality of THE ANGLO AMERICAN’S Columns. 
ble on the platform, and instantly sawed off one of its legs! A THRE ANGLO agenicar le published every Saturday at the oo ane Froprictors, No. 
: Ann Street. Terms, Three Voliars per annum, to be paid invari in ance, and no 
‘ Butts.—An Irishman and an Englishman falling out, the Hibernian told him, deviation willin any case be made fromthe Cash plan of sdbecrigtion. ‘the Journal is priuted 
if he did not hold his tongue, he would break his impenetrable head, and let the on superior paper, with a beauti.ul type cast expressly forthe work ; it contains as large 
brains out of his empty skull ! ‘ a other Newspaper id this country ; is diligently 
had been tried before three judges, one of whom was esteemed a very able law-|| + + agents dealt with on the usual terms, All orders, &., to be addressed to E. L. 
yer, and the two others but very indifferent, some of the other barristers were] |Gaxvin & Co., Publishers, No. 6 Anu Street, New York. 
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